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The killing of Derek Bentley 



NEARLY 46 years 
after he was 
hanged for 
murder, Derek 
Bentley yesterday 
had his conviction 
quashed at the 
Court of Appeal. 
He had been 
convicted of 
killing PC Sidney 
Miles during a 
robbery, although 
the fatal shot was 
fired by his 
companion, 
Christopher 
Craig. Craig was 
too young to hang. 
Bentley, a 19- 
year-old with a 
mental age of 1 1, 
went to the 
gallows. 

Today, the 
Guardian 
exclusively 
publishes the 
account of 
Bentley’s final 
hours written by 
Albert 

Pierrepoint, the 
official hangman, 
above, which has 
never before been 
made public. 


lAp 

W Wm matte 


you go 
r to hang a 
boy of 19 
years old, it 
does not 

matter that 

he is tali and broad-shoul- 
dered, for at nine o’clock on 
the morning he is to die, he 
still looks only a boy. 

And so did Derek Bentley, 
when the sickly green door of 
the condemned cell was 
abruptly whisked open for me 
on January 28, 1953. He sat at 
his prison table, watching the 
doorway. 

When I walked in with my 
assistant and the group of 
silent prison officials crowd- 
ing behind us. I believe that 
because we were all dressed 
so normally, in everyday 
lounge suits, young Derek 
Bentley thought then, at that 
moment, we had come with 
iii.s reprieve. 

His face glowed with an in- 
stant of eagerness. Then he 
saw the yellow leather strap 
in my right hand, and his 
eves fixed upon it. The sight 
of this wiped all the hope 
from his expression. He stood 
up very slowly and clumsily. 
For ;ill his youthfUlness, he 
was the tallest person in that 
[•ale little room. 

In some ways the wait in 
the Wandsworth death cell 
had been better for Bentley 
than for many murderers 
who went before him. Until 
the very last moment, a 



Derek Bentley: *He had been so sure that he wouldn’t hang. It did not seem logical to his uncomplex brain,' wrote his hangman 


reprieve seemed possible. 

The murder itself had not 
been a straightforward one. It 
may be remembered that 
Bentley had gone out thieving 
with a younger boy, Christo- 
pher Craig. Both had been pu- 
pils at Norbury Manor 
secondary school But Bent- 
ley was burly and illiterate; 
Craig was young, quick and 
cocksure. 

Upon this particular night, 
Craig carried a loaded 
revolver. Bentley had a 
knuckle-duster with a vicious 
spike upon it 
— in Itself a 
lethal enough 
weapon. But 
when the two 
were ob- 
served on the 
roof of a 
warehouse, 
and police 
went up to 
get them. 

Christopher 
Craig Tired shots, shouting to 
the police officers that he was 
only 14 — the significance of 
this being that he knew he 
was too young to be hanged 
for murder. One of his shots 
killed Police Constable Miles, 
who left a widow and children. 

While Craig was cornered 
among the chimney-pots — 
hurling defiant threats at the 
crouching policemen, and 
punctuating each threat with 
a screaming bullet from the 
heavy revolver he carried — 



.Bentley, who had been 
grabbed by another police- 
man, was pressing himself 
against the cold brickwork 
and praying that his pal’s bal- 
lets wouldn't hit him 

The Jury, who found both 
lads guilty of murder, added a 
recommendation of mercy for 
Bentley. So he became one of 
the few killers for whom such 
a recommendation meant 

nothing. 

A storm of public feeling 
blew up. It Increased as Bent- 
ley’s last days slipped by, his 
appeal was dismissed, and 
protest marches by crowds, 
pleas in Parliament, went all 
unheeded by the authorities. 

Hie storm was going on 
when I received the long grey 
envelope asking me to attend 
at Wandsworth Prison to 
hang Bentley. As I peered 
from the upper windows of 
the No. 77 bus which took me 
to Wandsworth the day before 
the execution, I saw news- 
paper placards along every 
street, proclaiming: “MP’s 
Fight to Save Bentley.” 

So even 16 hours before the 
execution was due, there was 
still doubt that it would be 
allowed to take place. 

My first glimpse of Bentley 
as he moved at his own pace 
around the inner yard of 
Wandsworth showed he was 
♦after and more broad of 
shoulders than either of the 
two prison officers who 
guarded his last hours. His 


fair hair was blowing about 
in the cold wind. 

In his grey prison clothes 
he looked like a schoolboy 
dressed for some classroom 
charade, despite the cigarette 
that drooped in his mouth. 
Each time the wind varied in 
the prison courtyard, he 
winced away from his own 
cigarette smoke, and blinked 
his eyes clumsily. 

We expected trouble with 
Bentley. We knew he was 
physically very strong, and a 
little simple-minded. He had 
been so sure that he wouldn’t 
hang. It did not seem logical 
to his uncomplex brain that 

— if Craig fired the murder 
shot and was not to be hanged 

— he should be executed. 

His family shared his belief 

They went further than Just 
thinking he would not hang. 
They seemed to expect that he 
would shortly be released 
from prison. 

When his family came to 
visit him at Wandsworth, the 
stark little interview room 
where they saw him had be- 
come almost a replica of their 
cosy family pariiour in Nor- 
bury. Father, mother, 10-year- 
old brother Dennis and sister 
Iris, all laughing and making 
jokes, sharing fruit and 
cigarettes. 

They laughed at Bentley's 
description of his death-cell 
as "my hotel room with 
bath". Several times he 
repeated a favourite joke — “I 



THE Lord Chief Justice, Lord 
Bingham, in an historic and 
extraordinary Judgment, ruled that 
.one of his predecessors in the office, 
Lord Chief Justice Goddard, right, had 
denied Bentley “that fair trial which is 
the birthright of every British citizen”. 
Placing the blame for the miscarriage 
firmly upon Lord Goddard, Lord 
Bingham said he had acted more as a 
prosecution counsel than impartial 
judge. “Far from encouraging the Jury 
to approach the case in a calm frame 
of mind, the judge’s summing-up had 
exactly the opposite effect. We cannot 
read it as other than a highly 
rhetorical and strongly-worded 
denunciation of both defendants and 
of their defences. 

“The language used was not that of a 
judge but of an advocate . . . and must 
have driven the jury to conclude they 
had little choice but to convict.” 



have beaten the warders at 
cards again today, but 1 still 
can’t beat them to the door!” 

When his sister Iris told 
him she had bought him a 
ticket for a new year dance, 
his mother is reported to have 
said: “No, well have to ask 
the dance-hall manager to 
change if for another ticket 
next year, so Derek can have 
It when he comes out.” 

And at Christmas in the 
Bentley home, those few 
weeks before he was to die, 
the family placed two neatly- 
wrapped par- 
cels upon the 
Christmas 
tree One was 
a sftk tie, the 
other a box of 
chocolates. 

EaCh was In- 
scribed: "To 
Derek with 
love — and 
the best of 
luck.” 

But Derek, of course, never 
did go home to unwrap those 
two parcels. 

It was nearly dark upon 
that January afternoon when 
I walked up to the fortress- 
like gates of Wandsworth 
Prison. 

I reported to the governor, 
and found Mm strained 
restless. He advised me that It 
was possible we might have 
trouble next day. For after the 
appeal had been turned down, 
the gay atmosphere had gone 


from the family visits. They 
had ceased to be pleasant par- 
ties in the prison interview 
room, and there had been no 
more morale -lifting jokes. In- 
stead, Bentley murmured 
repeatedly: “They cant hang 
me — can they?” 

The day before his execu- 
tion, he walked about the con- 
demned cell, stumbling for 
words while the warder sat 
with pencil and drab-coloured 
prison notepaper to write a 
letter for him. 

In that letter, there were 
such phrases as: “Don’t let 
my cycle frames get rusty, 
they might come In handy 
some day ... keep my mac 
dean and my tie . . 

That night In my room at 
Wandsworth Prison — after 
checking Bentley’s weight, 
height and physical struc- 
ture, making my calculation 
for length of drop, and the 
routine test of all the appara- 
tus — I sat drinking a bottle 
of beer and listened to the 
radio. Parliament was at a 
late session and 200 members 
had signed a petition demand- 
ing mercy for Bentley. The 
motion for a debate had been 
rejected, but the possibility of 
a last-minute reprieve still 
hung in the air, stronger than 
I have ever known it on any 
other execution eve. 

I must say that my own 
thoughts were not concerned 
with any private sympathies 
for Bentley. 1 was occupied 
with the thought that he was 
6ft tall a weight-lifter and 
boxer with a brain younger 
than his body. 

Only when he actually saw 
me coming towards him to 
pinion him, would Bentley 
frilly begin to realise that he 
was to die. And as one grey- 
haired prison officer mum- 
bled to me: “If that boy does 
blow his top tomorrow, Al- 
bert, you're going to see the 
toughest five minutes you’ve 
ever had.” 

Next day 1 woke early, did 
my morning test of the appa- 
ratus, and found an In order. I 
ate my usual Wandsworth 
breakfast of fried plaice and 
potatoes, and studied the 
newspapers for. any last-min- 
ute news of a reprieve — Just 
as Bentley’s friends and Cam- 
fly were presumably studying 
theirs. 

Bentley’s father had led a 
protesting crowd to the Mock 
of flats in Great Peter Streer 
where the Home Secretary, 
Sir David Maxwell-Fyfe, 
lived. They had shouted: 
"Bentley is not sleeping 
tonight and neither shall 
Maxwen-Fyfe.” 

But the morning papers 
carried headlines only that 
there was to be “No Reprieve 
for 800067“ and I knew I 
would have my Job to do. 

With my assistant Harry 
Kirk, I reported to the gover- 
nor. He was pale and obvi- 
ously forcing himself to be 
very calm. He spoke in a low 
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voice. “Good morning Albert 
— I see that it has got to be 
done,” he said. 

That’s all right, sir." I told 
him. He led the way to the 
condemned cell, and we wait- 
ed half a minute until the gov- 
ernor gave the signal, at 60 
seconds to 9am, 

Hen the door was hastily 
opened. I went in as quickly 
as I could without seeming to 
hurry, and 
Harry Kirk, 
who was a 
burly man. 
was just be- 
hind me. 

Bentley 
had jumped 
at the sudden 
opening of 
the door. 

Now he 
slowly rose. 

The prison officers on each 
side of him came quickly to 
their feet 

The boy’s crisp, brush ed- 
back fair hair was inches 
taller than everybody else in 
the room. I went round the 
table after him, took his arm 
without a word and very care- 
fully so there was no jerk that 
might trigger off his resis- 
tance, I put the pinioning-loop 



upon his wrists and suddenly 
made it tight- 

I am sure he still had not 
properly weighed up the situ- 
ation- He was still uncertain 
what was happening. He 
moved his shoulders wonder- 
ingly, but did not say 
anything. 

I whispered “Just follow 
me. lad" and added sooth- 
ingly: "It’s all right Derek — 
just follow me.” 

He started to move and his 
body caught the edge of the 
table. He appeared not to feel 
this, although the table 
shook. He followed me un- 
aided into the adjoining exe- 
cution chamber and stood on 
the chalk-marks upon the 
wooden floor. 

I put the white cap over his 
bead, and noose with it and 
heard the familiar click of 
belt and buckle as Harry Kirk 
swiftly pinioned his legs, then 
Hung his arms back in a ges- 
ture of completion. 

“The controversy from that 
instant became purposeless, 
for Derek Bentley was dead.' 

The Bentley case, pages 4 
and 5; Truth that was there 
all the time, page 12; 
Leader comment page 13 
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Sketch 


PM’s paean to a 
glorious leader 



Rory Carroll 


T HE time had come to 
stand up and be judged 
and Tony Blair took it 
like a man. I've done really 
well, excellent, in feet Tot 
tops. he announced. 

His nerve held as the ver- 
dict was expounded. I'm lead- 
ing the best government in 
ages, it's great, you should 
thank me, he said. 

His brow furrowed — per- 
haps there was a catch? I will 
go down in history as a radical 
reforming peacemaking 
superstar, a terrific perfor- 
mance. hurrah, he concluded. 

The Government's first 
annual report ended on such a 
high note thatonly dogs could 
hear, but the ministers and 
officials in the Downing Street 
garden were already dapping. 

Clouds skidded overhead, 
but this was basking time; a 
chance to sit back, close eyes 
and savour a check-list of tri- 
umph before the holidays. 

Several hours earlier. Blair 
had given a shaky interview 
on Radio 4’s Today pro- 
gramme. but be strode into the 
garden looking confident and 
poised, relaxed even. 

Then he parted his Ups, un- 
veiling a black gap in the place 
of a lower front tooth. We 
knew about the spreading bald 
patch and facial etchings. We 
knew about the baggy eyes 
and hint of jowl, but this was 
truly radical. 

Was stress equipping the 
Prime Minister for dentures? 
Had Cherie flipped the night 
before? 

No time to ponder as Blair 
launched into his spiel. 

Billed as a Clintonesque 
State of the Nation address, 
this was not the moment for 
dropped aitches, glottal stops 
and missed final letters. 
Statesmanship demanded 
received pronunciation. 

"Each voter who voted Tor 
this government, and just as 
important those who didn't 
has a right to expect us to hon- 
our our word and each minis- 
ter here should remember that 
vote or trust." 

Lastly the verbs often came. 
"That bond of trust that 
contract those pledges, they 
matter." 

At such moments Blair 


Review 


Small cast thinks 
big in a tight spot 


Mick Martin 


Cabaret 

W!atcfmi» Theatre. Newbury 

T HESE are difficult times 
for the delightful Water- 
mill Theatre in New- 
bury. as it struggles with an 
>-■ -Umaiitl annual operating 
dfTirit ors^tuwo. and faces the 
very real possibility that the 
regional arts boards will not 
only reject Its application for 
guaranteed extra funding, but 
m.iy remove the modest ijust 3 
per cent of total income l sub- 
salv it currently receives. 

Th Jl the Watermill lias sur- 
vived thus f;ir is a tribute to its 
eon v, ^ent ability to make the 
\i-r> mo«t of limited 
rr-^rces. With John Doyle's 
'■plend id revival of the Kander 
■»nd Ebb musical Cabaret, it 
vUev lively goes one better, by 
making a positive virtue of 

tin- spatial and economic ne- 
cessities of performing on a 
stage that you could barely 
swing a cat on. and of having 
lo use .1 cast nf eight actor 
musicians, who not only 
con hie up in acting parts but 
also play a bewildering vari- 
ety of instruments in their ad- 
‘.iiional role of orchestra. 

The i nuniacy of the acting 
ar»-.i pot only heightens the op- 
pn-isive atmosphere but also 
ai loa s the domest ic scenes, 
particularly those between 
Fraulrm Schneider and Herr 
w'hulir it he latter superbly 
I'hiywt by M ike Afford I to at- 
tain greater definition and 
)**« than is often the case 
rhr doubling ofmles. moan- 
enntributos to Dovle's 
lyirrhu blurring of the lino 
th *' t-wky artifice of 



the Kit Kat Club from the 
awful reality of the world 
outside. 

And the absence of a sepa- 
rate orchestra leaves one with 
a string of provocative 
images, none more powerful 
than the moment when Af- 
ford, rejected and humiliated 
as Herr Schultz, wearily takes 
up his trumpet, and mourn- 
fully accompanies the title 
song late In Act Two. 

The result is an interpreta- 
tion which gives equal weight 
to the three parallel story 
lines the show pursues, and 
progressively underlines the 
coherence of the manner in 
which they inform each other. 
There is no sparing of the au- 
dience's discomfort here: the 
underlying darkness emerges 
with uncommon force, as the 
action builds to the moving 
climax or that title song, spat 
out with grim Irony by Jo 
Baird's Solly Bowles In a man- 
ner that will startle you no 
matter how many dines 
you’ve heard the number be- 
fore. 

The production ts not with- 
out Its flaws. Some of the early 
scenes are too strident, there 
is some unnecessarily fussy 
stage business at times, and 
Baird’s Sally perhaps needs 
just the occasional hint of 
greater depth and feeling in 
her journey through the plav 
to justify her eventual 
destination. 

But this is a carefully 
thought-out and uncompro- 
mising Interpretation, which. 
With the theatre looking its 
best on a summer's evening, 
provides a timely reminder to 
funders and public alike that 
the Watermill is more than 
just a pretty place. 
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Rivals dismiss ‘radical’ Blair 


holds his hands in front of 
him, bends his upper body for- 
'ward and raises his eyebrows, 
momentarily dousing the ric- 
tus smile. 

Blair relied on a text rather 
than an autocue, so for some 
crucial moments his chin was 
tucked Into his chest. 

"This Is a radical reforming 
government. Sometimes the 
revolution is a quiet revolu- 
tion. but a revolution never- 
theless it is." 

I had a schoolteacher who 
claimed to be able to hear the 
grass grow, but if she had 
turned down the television at 
this point to listen to Blairism 
sweeping the country she 
could still have lip-read the 
lovingly recollected 177 mani- 
festo promises. 

"It is, and remains for me, & 1 
tremendous privilege and 
honour to lead what I hope in 
retrospect and In history will 
be seen as one of the great 
radical reforming govern- 
ments of our time. 

“We can be genuinely 
proud, all of us, to learn that of 
those 177. SO have been met, 

119 are under way. Only eight 
have yet to be timetabled.'’ 
What other government this 
century would have accom- 
plished that, he asked. 

At this point. North Korea's 
Kim Jong H threw in the toweL 
Dear Leader. Supreme Com- 
mander and the greatest of 
great men produced by 
heaven he may be, but he’s no 
Tony Blair. 

Blair wasn't finished. The 
report, a snip at £95,000, was a 
mine of good news. David 
Blunketfs educational DDT 
was "spreading excellence 
wherever it Is found and weed- 
ing out under-achievement”. 

Northern Ireland, crime, 
the environment hospitals, 
social welfare, Europe, eco- 
nomic stability — you name it, 
it’s sorted, or nearly. 

Stung by accusations that 
welfare reform was flounder- 
ing, he listed nine initiatives, 
each accompanied by a 
favourite mannerism — the 
searching look. 

It didn’t deter the media 
from pouncing on the issue 
afterwards, although it might 
have softened up the audience 
later, at last night’s question 
and answer session in 
Worcester. 

Sometimes the delivery 
tried to match the speed of the 
triumphs and he stumbled. 
Social exclusion became 
social exclushion. third (way) 
became turd. 

At the end he raised his 
hands above the lectern and 
slapped them together. Like 
the revolution, you couldn't 
hear it. 


Ewan MacAsfcH, Chief 
Political Correspondent 
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T ONY Blair met with 
derision from Tory 

and- Labour MPs 
yesterday when he 
published a 115-page 
annual report on the achieve- 
ments of what he described 
asa "radical, reforming" 
Government 

He launched the report 
with a speech to ministers 
and civil servants In Downing 
Street’s Rose Garden, in 
or-pnAs reminiscent of the US 
President’s State of the Union 
address. He said he was em- 
barked on a "quiet 
revolution". 

The glossy annual report 
was a government, rather 
than a party, publication and 
-was billed as measuring 
Labour's manifesto promises 
against achievement over the 
previous year. 

But the Conservative 
leader. William Hague, dis- 
missed it as “fiction" and the 
Liberal Democrats called for 
a properly audited report 

Twenty fHrm«ani1 rn nla s of 

the Government’s Annual 
Report 97/98, which reviews 
progress on the economy, 
health, education and other 
areas, have been printed at a 
cost of £95,000 and are avail- 
able at £5£5 each. A shorter, 
free version will be distrib- 
uted to post offices and 
libraries. 

Many Labour MPs were 
supportive but others were 
sceptlcaL One Labour MP 
said: "You did not know they 
could pile bullshit that hi gh, 
did you? It is a Ben Nevis of 
bullshit” 

Another Labour MP. Den- 
nis Skinner, praised the Gov- 
ernment for -its success in 
Northern Ireland and in- 
creases in health and educa- 
tion expenditure but regret- 
ted the decision to give 
Independence to the Bank of 
England. ... i 

Mr Blair told those assem- 
bled in thh Rose Garden that 
the report set oat Labour’s 
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Tony Blair addresses guests in the Downing Street Rose Garden^ photograph: franc baron 


‘We haven’t 
done every- 
thing we 
wanted to do. 
But we have 
a clear sense 
of purpose 
and direction, 
a clear 
strategy for 
the future, 
principles and 
policies that 
will see us 
through’ 

Tony Blair 

177 manifesto commitments: 
of these SO had been met, 119 
were under way and only 
ei ght yet to be timetabled. He 
expressed hopes that his ad- 
ministration could "in retro- 
spect and in history ... be 
seen as one of the great radi- 
cal reforming governments of 
our time". 

hi an attempt to address ac- 
cusations that his attempts at 
welfare reform bad so fer 
felled, he set out Initiatives in 
welfare that had already been 

rmritn-falrpn 

But the report only deals in 
detail with government suc- 
cesses, and skirts over the its 
failures and its emb- 
arrassments. 

Mr Blair only referred in 
passing to the Government’s 
failures. , 

“We haven’t .done, every- 
thing we-wanteetto do,” -bp 
said. "Some things have gone 


better than others. And there 
£e always ‘events’ to deal 
with. 

"But we have a dear sense 
of purpose and direction, a 
clear strategy for the ftiture. 
principles 'and policies that 
will see us through.” 

He insisted the theme run- 
ning through the report was 
the “third way” and it was 
“something genuinely new”. 
He described it as “a belief In 
social justice and economic 
dynamism, ambition and 
compassion, fairness and 
enterprise going together". 

The report, which collates 
government spending figures, 
announcements and policy 
changes, is dotted with colour 
photographs taken by a free- 
lance photographer who ap- 
proached people around Brit- 
ain at random in May. He 
asked them to write down 
their opinion on the Govern- 
ment’s first year in power. 

Downing Street, confronted 
with accusations that Mr 
Blair had bypassed the Com- 
mons by making the speech 
in the Rose Garden, defended 
the decision, saying that, as 
there was nothing new in it, a 
Commons statement was 
unnecessary. 

Mr Hague said of the 
report “If anyone's putting it 
in their library, they’d better 
plonk it in the section marked 
Action." • ■ 

The deputy chairman of the 
Conservative Party, Michael 
Ancram, said: “Early pledges 
to cut waiting-lists, keep taxes 
down and reduce class-sizes 
have been broken. The Brit- 
ish people were offered an 
early pledge to do these 
things and they have been de- 
livered early broken 
promises.” 

Fan the Liberal Democrats, 
the campaigns chairman, 
Nick Harvey, said: "Instead of 
producing a self-congratula- 
tory glossy report at the tax- 
payers’ expense, the Govern- 
ment should allow the 
National Audit Office to inde- 
pendently audit their mani- 
festo pledges and their deliv-, 
ery of public services.” 


Official go-ahead for pig to human transplant tests 


Sarah Bosetey 
Health Correspondent 

T HE first transplant of an 
animal organ into a 
human being is within 
sight after a government an- 
nouncement yesterday which 
dismayed rights campaigners 
and others who fear that new 
diseases might spread from 
animals through the human 
population as CJD did. 

The ruling by the Health 
Secretary, Frank Dobson, 
gave a green light to pioneer- 
ing research companies. ■ 

Mr Dobson stressed he 
wanted tight regulation of 
xenotransplantation and to 
ensure that trials only went 


ahead If proved to be safe. But | 
the pharmaceutical giant No- 
vartis, owners of the British 
company Imutran which is 
among the main world play- , 
ere in the field, expressed its j 
pleasure that It has effec- 
tively been told it can apply 
for a licence. 

A document setting out the 
criteria to be met covers such 
Issues as the safety of the 
human race from infection 
and the welfare of the ani- 
mals. Anyone wishing to set 
up a trial must apply to the 
regulatory authority, UKX- 
IRA, but the final decision 
will rest with ministers. 

Lord Habgood. the former 
Archbishop of York, who 
chairs UKXIRA. said infec- 


tion was the main concern. 
The- regulatory authority 
would meet international ex- 
perts next month. They were 
also building up a long-term 
surveillance programme for 
xenotransplantations. 

"At the moment there 
doesn’t seem a viahle alterna- 
tive (because people are dying 
for lack of human organs) but 
it is important that it Is not so 
pus h ed forward as to discour- 
age human donors." 

Imutran is carrying out a 
safety study, because of the 
discovery that pig retrovir- 
uses — which are harmless in 
the anima l — can pass to 
man. Some 160 people, many 
in the former Eastern bloc, 1 
who have bad experimental I 


Transgenic 

animals 

TVamQOweis Is the process 
whereby a human gene is' 
mcorperated Mo the OKA of 
a tefMsed sgg from a ssw. 
©eneScaBy engmeered 
eggs enabtecrote-b r e o c ing 
of successive Kars of 
transgenic pigs wdi human 
gene. 


Man’s best friend 


Using • pig’s Rver to prolong the IMe 
donor organ. 
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skin grafts or tissue implant 
from an animal are being 
monitored to see If they have 
picked up any diseases. 

If the results, expected later j 
this year, are good Imutran j 
will apply to carry out a liver 
perftision on a human being. 
The operation, which would 
only be attempted on some- 
body who would otherwise die, 
will involve diverting the 
human bloodstream through a 
pig’s liver outside the body. 
The patient would gain a few 
days' respite in the hope that a 
human liver might became 
available. 

If the perfusion, goes well, 
Imutran will hope to trans- 
plant a pig’s kidney or heart 
into a human. It has spent 
years breeding transgenic 
pigs, whose organs will not be 
rejected by the human body. 

Mr Dobson said: ’"Trials in 
xenotransplantation involv- 
ing humans win only be 
allowed to take place if and 
when we are fully satisfied 
that the risks are acceptable, 
taking account of all the 
available evidence." He also 
announced a new campaig n 
to encourage human donors. 

But the pressure group 
Xenotransplantation Concern 
said the announcement 
"leaves the British public vul- 
nerable to new infectious dis- 
eases. The unpredictable na- 
ture of microorganisms such 
as viruses, and the huge gaps 
in knowledge which exist and 
probably always win exist, 
means that there will always 
be unacceptable risks associ- 
ated with 

xenotransplantation.” 

Mike Baker, chief executive 
of the British Union for the 
Abolition of Vivisection, 

“We believe this is a very 
backward step in terms of an- 
imal welfare and could pose 
serious health risks to the 
human population.’’ 


Matters of life and death 


ft- What Is 

xenotransplantation? 

A. Any transplant of animal 
tissues, including livers, • 
kidneys, hearts and even 
pancreatic islet cells as a 
possible treatment for 
diabetes, into the h um an 
body , but also the use of 
animal organs outside tha 
body, as with liver perfiislan. 
Why do we need it? 

People are dying on the 
waiting lists for transplants. 
There were 6,459 waiting last 
December. Kidneys are in 
particularly short supply. 
Will any animal do? 

No. Primates like monkeys 
and gorillas have been ruled 
out on ethical grounds — they 
are thought to have great self- 
awareness and capacity for 
suffering in the isolated 
conditions necessary to 
produce infection-free organs. 
Pigs seem best adapted, and 
they have the right size parts. 


Will the body accept a pig’s 
heart? 

Not normally: Imutran’ s big 
breakthrough was to puta 
human genetic marker into 
their pigs, so that the organs 
of these transgenic animals, 
as they are called, will not 
automatically be rejected by 
the human body. The patient 
will still have to take drugs to 
suppress his immune system, 

as with a human tr ansplan t 

Has anybody tried 
transplanting animal • 
organs into humans? 

Yes — even In the last 
century. One of the first in 
modem times was in 1964 
when James Hardy put a 
chimp's heart into an 68-year- 
old man in Mississippi He 
lasted two hours. Christiaan 
Barnard also did a couple in 
1977, but said he stopped 
because he became 
"emotionally involved with 
the chimp”. 


Atouch of luxury as Del Boy’s car gets a makeover 
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FBcfc Hopkins 

Q UITE what Del Boy 
would have made of 
this is hard to imagine. 
In the TV comedy Only Fools 
and Horses, be trundled 
' around south-east London in 
a shabby, yellow Robin Reli- 
ant which glorified In the 
sign "Trotters International: 
New York-Parls-Peckham”. 

Other owners have been 
grinning and bearing it ever 
since. Until now. that Is. 

Yesterday, the latest ver- 
sloti of the derided three- 
wheeler was launched. The 


limited edition Robin Hatch 
is the Roils Royce of the fleet, 
aimed at “the discerning 
driver" with £10,000 to spend. 

It boasts a walnut dash- 
board and leather seats, thick 
pile carpets, chrome handles 
and alloy wheels. The raring 
i green livery is undeniably 
I handsome. 

Although the car is being 
; built at the Reliant factory In 
Tam worth, it was a dealer in 
| Morecambe, Lancashire, who 
; came up with the idea of tak- 
ing the car into the luxury 
end of the market. 

Ian Ha'mswortb believes 
that the BBC series gave the 


Reliant a new lease of life, "it 
is not only older people that 
want one. It has become a 
fashion accessory for twenty- 
somethings. it's a btt of ton 
for them and it’s also cheap." 

Fifteen Hatches will be 
made for sale at Mr Hains- 
worth’s dealership. Then the 
model will be made to order. 

He added: "It is aime d at 
the Reliant driver who is 
seeking that piece of luxury 
only normally found on four 
wheels. We are proud to say it 
bas every luxury you could , 
I magin e. Hie car bas a char- j 
acter all of its own.” 

James Higham, a retired * 


foundry worker, became the 
first owner of the new model 
yesterday. He has had a dozen 
Robin Reliants before this one 
and has borne ail the teasing 
with stoic indifference. 

’Tve always been on the 
end of jokes but u hasn't ! 
bothered me,” said Mr 1 
H ig ham, aged 71. ’Tve only 
ever had one breakdown in 
over 40 years. The ear gets me 
around and that is what Is 
Impo rtant. " 

Three years ago the Reliant 
company went bust, but 
following a take-over by 
Glenn Investment Groups, 
business has flourished. 
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The world’s best-loved and most gruelling cycle race, the Tour de France, Is limping under the weight of a doping scandal that everyone 
knew would come one day. What no one expected was the relentless police raids that have outraged riders, organisers and the public 

Scandal robs Tour of glorious ending 



The petofon heads for Neuchatel yesterday during the 18th stage from Aix-les-Bains 


PHOTOGRAPH; PASCAL RAVAM 


‘I can understand guys being tempted’ 


The rider/ A survivor describes 
the physical and mental hardship 


Robert Millar, fourth in the 
1984 Tour de France and King 
Of the Mountains, writes: 

T HE riders reckon that 
a good Tour takes one 
year off your life, and 
when yon ffajfoh in a bad 
state, they reckon three 
years. I’ve ridden 11 Tours, 
finish ed or got close to the 
end of four In a bad state, so 
yon work it out 
Yon can't describe to a 
normal person how tired 
you feel: how can you de- 
scribe feeling so tired that 
you can't sleep? In 1987, 
when 1 finished in a really 
bad way it took me until 
the end erf* November to 
recover; by that I mean 
until I could wake up and 
not feel as tired as if X had 
already done a day's work. 

The fetigue starts to kick 
in on the Tour after 10 days 
if you’re in good shape, and. 
after five days if you're not 
in your best condition phys- 
ically. Then it all just gets 
worse and worse, you don’t 
sleep so much, so you don’t 


recover as well from the 
day’s racing, so you go into 
your reserves, you get more 
knackered, so you sleep 
less . . . It’s simply a vicious 
circle. 

The best way of describ- 
ing how you feel is that it’s 
as if you were a normal per- 
son doing a hard day’s 
work, you’ve got flu, and 
you can just about drive 
home and fell into bed. By 
the end of the Tour, yon 
need sleeping tablets. 

You can’t divide the men- 
tal arid physical suffering; 
you tend to let go mentally 
before you crack physi- 
cally, with the constant 
noise all day as you’re rid- 
ing tu the bunch — people 
yelling at you. the cars, the 
helicopters. If you're still 
physically strong you can 
block it out mentally. If 
not, you never relax — 
people are shouting, 
screaming, and trying to 
touch you. 

Riding up one of the 
mountains In the Tour if 
you’re feeling bad is like 



Robert MUlar: ‘Once it took 
me till November to recover’ 

bring sick. Physically, your 
body has a limit every day, 
there’s only a set speed you 
can go at and it might not 
always be good enough. 

The pain in your legs is 
not the kind of pain you get 
when you cut yourself, it’s 
fatigue, and it’s self- 
imposed. 

After a mountain stage, it 
takes about a day to feel 
physically normal — If 
there isn’t another moun- 


tain stage the next day. I 
won three mountain stages, 
and the day after each one 1 
felt bad for the whole day. 

It takes two weeks to 
recover from a good Tour, 
three months to recover 
from a bad one. In 1991 I 
rode with a neck brace for 
half the race, after I fell off 
and a load of guys landed 
on top of me. IT1 have that 
neck injury for the* rest of 
my life. I crushed some ver- 
tebrae, displaced a few hits, 
and they wouldn’t go back 
immediately because of the 
swelling. 

If you crash and get any- 
thing more than superficial 
injuries, end of story. Your 
body shuts down, stops 
recovering, and you per- 
form at a lower level. 

1 can understand guys 
being tempted to use drugs 
in the Tour. Given the real- 
life situation of drug use, 
Fd say it’s no worse than in 
the real world where Z mil- 
lion ecstasy tablets are sold 
every weekend. Why 
should sport be different 
from real life? I don’t think 
it’s an isolated cycling 
thing, people just expect 
sport to be cleaner than 
real life. 


The huge risk of pedalling on pills 


The drug/ EPO increases the 
oxygen-carrying red blood cells 


Tim Radford 
Science Editor 


E RYTHROFOETIN — also 
known as EPO — is a 
natural hormone, pro- 
duced by the human kidneys 
to promote the production of 
red Wood cells. Since any 
healthy sportsman naturally 
produces the stuff anyway, a 
secretly-injected factory-made 
version of the hormone itself 
would be' hard to detect But 
there Is telltale evidence, all 
the same: an unusually high 
proportion of red blood cells. 


The gene that produces 
EPO was isolated and cloned 
in 1983: since then, scientists 
have been able to produce the 
stuff as a treatment for vic- 
tims of chronic kidney fail- 
ure. who would sicken with 
anaemia without its help. It 
has also been used to treat 
anawnla associated with HIV 
infection and AZT treatment. 
Certain -cancer patients, too, 
have low levels of EPO. 

Rut even for people who 
need it there is a downside. 
Its use can lead to chest pain, 
swelling due to the retention 
Of fluid, rapid heartbeat Ugh 


blood pressure, seizures, 
shortening of the breath, skin 
rash, painful joints, diar- 
rhoea, fetigue, nausea and flu- 
like symptoms after each 
dose. 

AH of this ttiphtts that in 
many cases, patients also 
need to take aspirin with the 
treatment. What they get in 
return is. quite literally, life- 
blood: more red blood cells. 

And this is the great prize 
for the cheating athlete. Red 
blood cells are the trucks 
that carry oxygen around 
the body. The more there 
are, the greater the perform- 
er's aerobic capacity. The 
greater the aerobic capacity, 
the longer he or she can keep 
up something hugely effort- 
ful. 'such as distance-run- 


ning, swimming, rowing 
and. notoriously, cycling. 

Honest athletes can get so 
far by training but in fiercely 1 
competitive sports that call*' 
for high speeds, huge stamina 
and performance often at 
high altitude — which just 
about s ums up the Tour de 
France — riders could always 
use a few more blood cells. 
The rewards can be huge — 
but so can the risks. 

Enriched by EPO, blood can 
get too thick for the heart to 
pomp around. If rt occurs in 
sleep, when the body slows 
down, tragedy can strike. 

About Qve years ago, Bel- 
gian cyclists and orlenteers 
died mysteriously In their 
sleep — possibly because 
they bad taken EPO. 


Jon Hanley In Pzaris and 
WMHam T o t hcr fngfu m 
In Neuchatel 


T HE world’s most 
famous cycle race 
limped pamfuDy on- 
ward yesterday, the 
remaining riders 
sullen and resentful, the orga- 
nisers defiant and the public 
furious at what many see as 
the deliberate dismantling of 
France’s oldest and best-loved 
sporting event 
The 18th leg of the 85th 
Tour de France, from Aix-les- 
Bains to Neuchatel in Swit- 
zerland, saw just 102 competi- 
tors gather at the starting 
line, just over half the 189 
who began the gruelling 
roimd-France race that left 
from Dublin two weeks ago. 

“My riders don’t know 
what to do, but I told them 
that it’s better to die in battle 
than it is to die on the side- 
lines,” said Vincent Lavenu, 
manag er Of the French fiaeinn 
twom, s tilt angry after being 
grilled by police under the de- 
termined Investigating magis- 
trate. Patrick Kiel- 
Five of 21 teams have aban- 
doned the 1998 Tour, and one 
has been kicked out. Several 
team officials and riders are 
in custody, including Rodolfo 
Massi, who was wearing the 
polka-dot jersey of the King of 
the Mountains. Prosecutors 
said yesterday they had found 
drugs from the cortisone 
group in his hotel room. 

The French champion, 
Richard Virenque, disquali- 
fied .with the Fesdna team, 
has threatened to sue the or- 
ganisers, and the world cham- 
pion, Laurent Jalabert, has 
quit in Htagngt at t ft<* continu- 
ing raids, stripsearches and 
midnight Interrogations. 

“A rrivin g at the finish on 
the Champs-E2ys6es on Sun- 
day win be a victory, not for 
us but for the monument that 
the Tour de France repre- 
sents,” -■mid the Tour orga- 
niser, Jean-Marie Leblanc. 

Every year since 1903, with 
interruptions only for the two 
world wars, the Tour has cap- 
tivated France. Nearly a third 
of thp population line city 
streets and mountain passes 
to watch the brightly 
coloured peloton hurtle past. 

The feats of its stars are 
lodged in the collective mem- 
ory. When people speak about 
thp Tour, they talk of child- 
hood dreams, of heroes and 
supermen, of crippling climbs 
and death-defying descents. 

Except this year. This year 
the Tour has been caught up 



A competitor complains to race director Jean-Marie Leblanc photograph; laurent rebours 



A cyclist weeps after retiring in protest photograph: job. saget 


in a scandal that everyone 
knew would come one day. 
Since 1967, when the British 
rider Tommy simpam died 
from amphetamines on Mont 
Ventoux, . everyone has 
known that few cyclists could 
be competitive without drugs. 

It is. Simply, an inbmnan 
event Riders do not even 
think about competing in it 
until they are cycling 30,000 
miles a year. It involves rid- 
ing nearly 2500 miles at an 
average speed of just under 30 
miles an hour, in conditions 
that can range from fog and 
sleet to heatwaves. 


“Let's not be hypocrites. 
You just don’t do that on fizzy 
miner al water and salads,” 
said Nicholas Chalne of the 
French Credit Lyonnais bank, 
which has sunk £25 million 
into sponsoring the race. 

The use of erythropoetin, a 
hormone that increases stam- 
ina, is rife, but what has 
. angered riders and the public 
is not the confirmation- that 
doping is endemic. It is the 
way that the French judiciary, 
police and Customs officials 
have set about proving it — 
and the belief that the Tour de 
France is paying the price for 


the misdeeds of a whole sport 

The daily paper Liberation 
said the riders “appear much 
more outraged by the police 
raids than by the doping, as if 
the real problem was the 
bothersome judicial probes”. 

The Danish rider Bo Ham- 
burger said the race was over 
for him. “Physically, I may 
get to Paris, but mentally it’s 
over," he said. “The Danish 
police wouldn't strip me 
naked and look up my arse 
like the French police have 
done to friends of mine.” 

The Australian Patrick 
Jonker said he and his team 
mates had thrown away any- 
thing that might be seized by 
police, however Innocuous. 
“In this weather you take lots 
of salts, but we've chucked it 
all away. By the time the lab 
finds out what it is. you could 
have been in a police station 
for two days,” he said. 

Much of the French press 
backs the riders, saying the 
investigations are too harsh 
and could have been held off 
until after the Tour. “Was it 
really necessary to hit so 
hard, so fest and with such a 
sense of judicial spectacle 
that people are wondering 
whether fee yellow jersey will 
be awarded to a state prosecu- 
tor?” asked Le Parisien. 

The police have said they 
will continue their investiga- 
tions until the finish line and 
beyond. But to the relief of 
many, they were prevented 
from doing so last night 
‘Tonight we’re sleeping in 
Switzerland," said one rider. 
“They can’t get us there." 
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4 THE BENTLEY CASE 


The Guardian Friday July 31 


Family will seek compensation □ Delight mixed with poignancy for campaigners □ Gunman Christopher Craig apologises for pain 

Justice at last, 45 years too late for 



An elated Maria Dingwall-Bentley carries away from the Appeal Court the judgment that posthumously clears her uncle, Derek Bentley (right), of his conviction for the murder of a policeman in 1952 maw photograph sean smith 



Christopher Craig; who is dtill alive, had gun and fired 



Police Constable Sydney Miles died from a single shot 


T HE bottle of Moet- 
&Chandon cham- 
pagne that had been 
sitting in a south 
London cupboard 
for 40 years was finally 
opened yesterday to celebrate 
the quashing of Derek Bent- 
ley’s conviction for the mur- 
der of PC Sidney Miles. 

Since William Bentley 
bought the bottle in 1958 In 
expectation of toasting his 
son's pardon, the family has 
experienced many raised and 


dashed hopes. In the Court of 
Appeal yesterday the long 
crusade reached its 
conclusion. 

The Lord Chief Justice. 
Lord Bingham, sitting with 
Lord Justice Kennedy and Mr 
Justice Collins, quashed the 
conviction in a 52-page Judg- 
ment which severely criti- 
cised his predecessor Lord 
Goddard, ruled that the con- 
viction had been unsafe be- 
cause of the judge's intemper- 
ate summing-up and 


expressed regret that the mis- 
trial had not been spotted 
soon enough to save Bentley. 

Maria Dingwall-Bentley. 
who has led the campaign to 
dear her uncle's name since 
her mother. Iris Bentley, died 
of cancer last year, said she 
was elated by the result but 
sad that her mother was not 
alive to see it. 

‘Tm absolutely thrilled," 
she said as she popped the 
cork and declared the cham- 
pagne much better than ex- 


pected. “The British justice 
system has had a death on its 
hands for all those years." 

She said die held the for- 
mer home secretary Kenneth 
Clarke In “absolute con- 
tempt”. Hie had bad the oppor- 
tunity to pardon her brother 
on fresh evidence presented 
to him. by a police reinvestigar 
tian but declined to do so. 

Benedict Biraberg. the fam- 
ily solicitor, who has worked 
on the case for many years, 
said: “We are elated at this 


historic judgment which is 46 
years too late. The poignancy 
is that we cannot resuscitate 
Derek and that Iris is not here 
to celebrate this victory." 

Tamsin Allen, another 
member of the legal team 
which unearthed fresh evi- 
dence for the appeal, said that 
it would seek compensation 
for the family. She accused 
the Home Office oflack of will 
in reopening the case. 

Christopher Craig, who 
fired the shot that killed PC 


Miles during a warehouse 
robbery and served 10 years 
for the crime because at 16 he 
had been too young to hang, 
said be was saddened that it 
had taken so long to clear 
Derek Bentley’s name. He of- 
fered to give evidence in the 
appeal but was not called. 

“I am truly sorry that my 
actions on November 2, 1952, 
caused so much pain and mis- 
ery for the fomily of PC Miles, 
who died that night doing his 
duty, also for the Bentley fam- 
ily,” said Mr Craig, who has 
worked as a plumber and 
farmer since his release and 
who lives in Bedfordshire. "A 
day does not go by when I do 
not think about Derek and 
now his innocence has been 
proved by this judgment" He 
said he would never make an- 
other public statement on the 
subject 

Fred Broughton, chairman 
of the Police Federation, said: 
"Our thoughts are with the 
family of PC Sidney Miles, 
who gave his life in the line of 
duty and whose death is often 
forgotten." 

It has been one of the long- 
est-running campaigns to 
clear a convicted prisoner's 
name and has led to books, 
plays, a film and songs com- 
memorating Bentley in a way 
that can hardly have seemed 
possible when he was a slow,' 
-easily-led teenager with a 
mental age of 11. 

He bad been barn in 1933 
and, with his family, bombed 
out three times in south Lon- 
don during the second world 
war. He had fallen foul of foe 
authorities by the time he 
was 14 and in 1948, his head- 
master at Norbury Manor 
school in south London de- 
scribed him as “the most ir- 
regular boy 1 have had in my 
career" and said that he was 
“meek. indifferent, 
sheeplike". 

His school report noted that 
“his parents have on several 
occasions confessed that the 
boy is out of hand and out or 
their control. ” He was sent to 
Kingswood approved school 
near Bristol for breaking into 
a store. There he was de- 
scribed in reports as “lazy, in- 
different, voluble and a ‘wise 
guy* type”. 

Yesterday Hugh Maw, the 
educational psychologist at 
that school, recalled the 
young Bentley. “He was never 
violent he was bullied and 
easily led," said Mr Maw, 
whom Bentley nicknamed 
Slasher because of his haircut 
of foe time. When there was 
trouble at the school, said Mr 
Maw. Bentley would be foe 
one left behind as the brighter 
boys fled. This led to frequent 
beatings from foe authorities 
and Mr Maw and his wife 
recalled seeing Bentley’s back 
covered with stripes. 

It was already apparent 
that he was educationally 
sub- normal, as it was then 
classif ied. He was unable 
even to write his name. When 
he left the school he fell 
under the rnflmmfp of Chris- 
topher Craig, whose older 
brother was a well-known 
criminal. The Bentleys disap- 
proved of the friendship, 
knowing of Craig's habits, but 
their son ignored their en- 


treaties, meeting up with 
Craig on what was to be his 
last night of freedom. 

Craig was armed with a 
Colt .45 and had given Bentley 
a knuckleduster and a knife. 
Bentley said that he was un- 
aware that they were going to 
carry out the robbery on the 
confectionery warehouse 
until Craig started riimhing 
gates leading into an alley- 
way. A neighbour spotted the 
break-in and called the police. 

Craig resisted arrest and it 
was what happened over the 
next 15 minutes that was to 
form the basis of the prosecu- 
tion of bath men. Three police 
officers said that Bentley had 


shouted out "Let him have it" 
and one alleged that after 
those words were uttered a 
shot was fired and one officer 
received a glancing blow, 
probably a ricochet, on the 
shoulder. Bentley was over- 
powered and according to 
police evidence warned them 
“he’ll shoot you". It was 15 
minutes later that PC Miles 
received the fatal shot 
Even after his conviction. 
Bentley hoped for the 
reprieve which did not come. 
He was convicted on Decem- 
ber li, 1952, his append turned 
down on January 13. 1953. and 
he was hanged two weeks 
later on January un. 
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and misery’ □ Lord Goddard used language not of judge but of advocate’ in unfair summing-up □ Duncan Campbell reports 

‘meek and sheeplike’ Derek Bentley 
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THE JUDGMENT/ 

The language was an advocate’s 
driving the jury to conclude they 
had little choice but to convict 


T HE historic judg- 
ment handed down 
yesterday by Lord 
Bingham, the Lord 
Chief Justice, 
rounded on the summing-up 
by the original trial judge 
Lord Goddard. He was 
accused by Derek Bentley’s 
counsel. Edward Fitzgerald, 
QC, of acting more as a prose- 
cuting counsel than an impar- 
tial judge. 

The Court of Appeal also ar- 
gued that Bentley's appeal 
shortly before his execution, 
should have succeeded as It 
was clear that the joint crime 
on which he and Craig bad 
embarked was, as far as Bent- 
ley thought, over at the 
of the shooting. 

Lord Goddard, then the 
lord chief justice, had fold the 
jury at Derek Bentley’s mur- 
der trial in 1952; “There is one 
thing I am sure I can say with 
the assent of all you 12 gentle- 
men — that the police officers 
that night, and those three of- 
ficers [who had given evi- 
dence] in particular, showed 
the highest gallantry and 
resolution; they were conspic- 
uously brave. 

“Are - you going to say they | 
are conspicuous liars? Be- j 
cause if their evidence is un- 
true that Bentley called out 
‘Let him have it. Chris’, those 
three officers are doing their 
best to swear away the life of 
that boy. If it is true, it is, of 
course, the most deadly piece 
of evidence against him. 

“Do you believe that those 
three officers have come into 
the box and sworn what is de- 
liberately untrue — those 
three officers who, on that 
night, showed a devotion to 
duty for which they are en- 
titled to the thanks of the 
community?” 

Referring to Bentley's de- 
nial of the words “Let him 
have it Chris”, Lord Goddard 
said: “Against that denial 
(which, of course, is the de- 
nial of a man in grievous 
peril) you will consider the 
evidence of the three police 
officers who have sworn to 
you positively that those 
words were said.” 

In conclusion he told the 
jury; “If young people ... 
commit crimes of this sort it 
is right Quite independent of 
punishment that they should 
be convicted, and if you find 
good ground for convicting 
them, it is your duty to do it if 
you are satisfied with the evi- 
dence for the prosecution.” 

The Court of Appeal noted 
yesterday that “no assistance 
whatever was given to the 
jury as to what would or 
would not be such good 


Error that sealed 
fate of accused 


THE JUDGE/ 

Misguided 
summing-up 
key to verdict 

L ORD Goddard, whose 
misguided summing-up 
in the trial of Derek Bent- 
ley led yesterday to the quash- 
ing of the conviction, had a 
favourite after dinner joke. Hie 
told bow he had sentenced 
three men to hang, immedi- 
ately after which a barrel 
organ in the street struck up 
the Eton- Boating Song, which 
reminded him of the words 
“Well all swing together . . ." 

It is as a hanging and flog- 
ging judge that the former 
lord chief justice will be best 
remembered. Bora into a 
legal family in Netting Hill in 1 
London In 1877, Rayner God- , 
dard was educated at Marl- 
borough and Trinity College, ! 
Oxford, and was called to the 
Bar at the turn of the century. 

When he was appointed a 
judge in 1932 and knitted, he j 
was fold by King George V at : 
Bu ckingham Palace that he 
should not hestitate to sen- 
tence violent prisoners to be 
flogged. He took the advice to 
heart and vigorously opposed 
the abolition of flogging in 
1948 and of banging in 1967. 

The late John Parris, one of 
the defence tram in the Craig 
and Bentley trial, later wrote 
that Goddard had ms own 



reasons for such sentences: 
“His clerk told me that he 
used to take a spare pair of 
striped trousers round for 
Goddard because he knew 
that Goddard always had an 
ejaculation in his pants when 
sentencing a youth to be 
hanged or flogged.” 

His clerk also reported that 
the judge would buy boots for 
ragged young burglars and 
give money to other prisoners 
to help them make a fresh 
start. 

Id 1949, he jailed the editor 
of the Daily Mirror for con- 
tempt for printing facts about 
the case of add bath mur- 
derer John George Heigh in 
advance ofhis triaL 

He was lord chief justice for 
12 years and died in 1971. 
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“Michael is always pretty 
in te nse * There is nothing, fight- 
hearted about grand prix racing 
for him. He is there to win and 
nothing else.” 

Eddie Irvine on Schumacher 



ground”. More d amnfng lv, 
the Court of Appeal stated 
that: “The killing of PC Miles ; 
had, very understandably , 1 
aroused widespread public 
sympathy for his family and a 
strong sense of public outrage 
at the circumstances. 

“This background wwrfa it 
more, not less, important that 
the jury should appr oach the 
issues in: a dispassionate 
spirit if the defendants were 
to receive a fair trial, as the 
trial judge began by remind- 
ing them. 

“In our judgment, however, 
farfrom encouraging the jmy 
to approach the case in a calm 
frame of. mind, the trial’s 
summing up . . . had exactly 
the opposite effect We cannot 
read these passages as other 
than a highly rhetorical and 
strongly worded denuncia- 
tion of both defendants and 

ttioir ripfoiwi 

“The fangnagp was not that 
of a judge but of an advocate 
...such a direction by such a 
judge must, in our view, have 
driven the jury to conclude 
1 that they had little ohnfpg but 
to convict" 

Lord Bingham c oncl u de d' 
“It is with genuine diffidence 
that the members of this 
court direct criticism towards 
a trial judge widely recog- 
nised as one of the outstand- 
ing criminal judges of this 
century. But we cannot es- 
cape the duty of decision. In 
our Judgment the mwwiing 
up in this case was such as to 
deny the appellant that fair 
trial which is the birthright 
of every British citizen." 

But the Court of Appeal did 
not accept that the police 
must necessarily have fabri- 
cated parts of their evidence, 
such as the phrase “Let him 
have it Chris'*, as suggested 
by counsel for Bentley. 

The judgment said: “We see 
nothing inherently improba- 
ble in the evidence given by 
any of the officers of what 
each heard and saw. It was for 
tiie jmy to decide, having 
heard all the evidence, what 
was said and done the sig- 

nificance of it On the evi- 
dence presented to the court 
we conclude that a properly 
directed jury would have 
been entitled to convict The 
case against the appellant 
was, as it seems to us, a sub- 
stantial one, albeit not in 
contrast to that against Craig, 
overwhelming. 

“We reject tire submissions 
that the offi ce r s’ evidence of 
matters which Incriminated 
the appellant partic ular ly the 
shout *Let him have it Chris’, 
should he regarded as neces- 
sarily unreliable or invented.” 



Lord Bingham: judgment said Bentley’s appeal should have succeeded 


‘Are you going to say fthe officers] 
are conspicuous liars? — because 
fitter evidence is untrue that 
Bentley called out “Let him have it 
Chris”, those three officers are 
doing their best to swear away the 
life of that boy ... those three 
officers who on that night showed 
a devotion to duty for which they 
are entitled to the thanks of the 
community 1 — Lord Goddard - 

‘It is with genuine diffidence that 
the members of this court directs 
criticism towards atrial judge 
widefy recognised as one of the 
outstanding criminal judges of this 
century. But we cannot escape the 
duty of decision. The summing up 
in this case was such as to deny 
the appellant that fair trial which is 
the birthright of every British 
citizen ’ — Lord Bingham 



Lord Goddard: *Tbe police showed the highest gallantry’ 
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Heritage Correspondent 


A NDREA Palladio may 
have been a genius but 
he had dreadful limi- 
tations as an architect Yon 
can search every page of 
his seminal 1570 work. I 
Qnattro Libzi DeU'Archl- 
tettura. Without finding a 
single design for a decent 
Jacuzzi never mind a Pog- 
genpohl kitchen. 

And so now we have Pal- 
ladio the House: a brand 
new second-hand Palladia n 


mansion, with jacazzi and 
Poggenpohl, ballroom, 
swimming pool, gymna- 
sium, and separate wings 
for guests and servants. 

Richard Gaynor. of estate 
agents FPD Savills, calls it 
“the first of the great 
houses of the new 
millennium*' • 

“Footballers," said Ali- 
son Kendall, of joint agents 
Knight Frank, when asked 
who might be in the market 
for such a house, “football- 
ers or showbnsiness**. 

A hillside near Stratford- 
upon-Avon, Warwickshire. 


Sex-change 
recognition 
fight lost at 
Strasbourg 


Clara Dyer 

Legal Correspondent 


T WO transsexuals who 
were bom male but 
fought a long battle 
for the right to be le- 
gally recognised as female, 
lost their cases by a narrow 
margin at tbe European 
Court of Homan Rights in 
Strasbourg yesterday. 

Kristina Sheffield and 
Rachel Horsham claimed that 
Britain’s refusal to allow 
transsexuals to alter their 
birth certificates and marry 
in their adopted sex, violated 
rights guaranteed by the 
European Convention on 
Human Rights. 

Britain is one of only four 
of the -to signatories to the 
convention refusing to allow 
transsexuals to re-register 
their births to reflect a sex 
change. Tbe others are Ire- 
land, Andorra and Albania. 

Under British law, sex is 
determined at birth and can- 
not be changed, apart from 
where there are rare cases of 
ambiguous sexuality — 
where a newborn baby has 
been assigned the wrong sex. 

Ms Sheffield and Ms Hor- 
sham had argued that the 
Government's refusal to ac- 
cept their new status as 
women was a breach of their 
right tc many and to respect 
private and family life. 

In March last year the 
European Commission of 
Human Rights gave an opin- 
ion backing their claim. But 
yesterday the Judges decided 
by 11 votes to nine that there 
was no violation of their right 
to respect for private and fam- 
ily life, and by 18 votes to two 
that the right to marry was 
not breached in their case. 

The two have no further av- 
enue of appeal, but transsexu- 
als hope that a reformed 
human rights court, with new 
judges, to be launched in No- 
vember. will look more 
favourably on other cases. 

Ms Sheffield, aged 51, from 
Ealing, west London, said: 
"Even Turkey gives legal rec- 
ognition to transsexuals. So 
does South Africa. Countries 
that we accuse of breaches or 
human rights do it. but we 
won’t. 

‘Two thousand people in 
this country are being sub- 
jected to ridicule every day 


and it's not an offence against 
human rights." 

She claimed her right to 
privacy was breached be- 
cause she had had to disclose 
her original sex. when, for 
instance, attending court to 
stand surety for a friend, and 
applying for car insurance. 
She had to divorce her wife as 
a condition of having sex- 
change surgery, in 1388. and a 
court had denied her access to 
her daughter, saying contact 
with a transsexual was not be 
in the c hild 's best interests. 
She has not seen her daughter 
far more than 12 years. 

Ms Horsham, aged 52, who 
moved to the Netherlands 
from Britain in 1974, had sur- 
gery In Amsterdam in 1992. 
She has been issued with a 
birth certificate showing her 
new name and sex by the 
register of births in the 
Hague, but cannot get her 
original certificate amended 
in England. She lives with a 
male partner she plans to 
marry, but says the marriage, 
though valid in the Nether- 
lands. would not be recog- 
nised in Britain. 

The court ruled that Brit- 
ain’s refusal to recognise 
transsexuals in law came 
within the "margin of appre- 
ciation” allowing for states' 
different social and cultural 
mores. The harm to transsex- 
uals from sometimes having 
to disclose their original sex 
was not serious enough to 
override this. 

But the judges hinted that 
Britain ought to consider 
changing tbe law, noting that 
the Government had not 
taken any steps to review it, 
despite being urged to do so. 

John Wadham. director of 
the civil rights group Liberty, 
which backed the transsexu- 
als* claim, said: "If the Gov- 
ernment's commitment to 
human rights is as strong as 
it claims, it'll change the 
law.'* 

Ms Sheffield, a former pilot 
named fan. served in the RAF 
and in the Rhodesian Air 
Force and worked as a com- 
mercial pilot. Following 
recent court rulings that dis- 
crimination against transsex- 
uals at work is unlawful, she 
won a sex discrimination 
claim against the freight 
cargo company Airfoyle. The 
tribunal will decide on her 
compensation in September. 
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At6ft lOin tall, weighing 23 
stone and wearing size 1 6 
shoes, Carl Myerscough is an 
18-year-old who could put 
shot-putting back on the map. 
Duncan Mackay on Britain's new hope 


Price of 
£3m pile 
falls to 
£ 2 .5m 
despite 
palatial 
extras 


Mansour Namaki and his w&e. 
Parbia, at home. Right- the 
outside of the building which 
boasts a designer kitchen and 
separate wiiigs/br servants 
and guests 

PHOTOGRAPH: (left) GRAHAM TURNER 

was gouged away to level 
the site. The columns may 
be glass fibre but 150 
tonnes of marble were im- 
ported from Crete for the 
floors, and the Inlaid doors 
and mantelpieces were 
handmade in Italy. P alla dio 
cost £3 million to build a 
year ago and will probably 
sell for £2.5 million. 

As Mr Gaynor remarked: 
“I don’t think anyone 
would expect there to be a 
profit margin in this sort of 
exercise.” 

This Is rather bad news 
fbr Mawsonr Namaki, the 



Iranian milli o nair e who 
built his dream home and 
had barely time to hang up 
his silk shirts before decid- 
ing to move to London with 
his wife and three young 
daughters. 

Mr Namaki is big in 
toner, very big. He came 
from Iran to study in 1975 
and stayed. He and his wife, 
Farbia. both come from 
wealthy families, hut he 
started his business with a 
£1.000 loan. He now sup- 
plies the toner fbr most of 
the photocopiers in Britain. 

He did not intend to 


spend quite so much bnt it 
seemed a shame to cut cor- 
ners. not to put beating 
under the acres of marble 
floors, a steam room as well 
as a winna and two en suite 
bathrooms In the master 
bedroom. 

Originally the site was a 
tiny house with a stunning 
view. In place of the 1,200 
sq ft bungalow, he built the 
18,000 sq ft Palladio. Once 
tbe local authority believed 
It was a private house and 
not a hotel. It was all for it. 

Really old houses are 
tricky. Michael Flatley, the 


dancer, has just bought a 
Grade H listed Palladian 
mansion in T^wrfpn tor a 
rumoured £4.7 million, but 
is obliged to spend another 
£1 million on improve- 
ments such as rebuilding 
the indoor pool to incorpo- 
rating a grotto and 
waterfall. 

Mr Namaki and his archi- 
tect, Richard Baly, will 
build again in London,. He 
said he would not touch an 
old house. “You always 
spend a lot of money but 
they're never right and al- 
ways cold”. 


Gwyn Headley, of Pavil- 
ions of Splendour, an estate 
agency specialising in . tol- 
lies and many mansions in 
needof kindly new owners, 
finds it all rather sad. He 19 
depressed the rich do not 
want either to buy the real 
thing or to commission a 

“In the 1930s, it was all 
Tudorbethan. now it’s all 
Palladian. but it’s the same 
failure of nerve. It Is sad 
that clients who can afford 
this level never quite seem 
to 1 have the nerve to com- 
mission a wonderful mod- 


ern country house from 
Nick Grimshaw or one of 
the other brilliant young 
British architects.” 

Mr Headley does not have 
a Palladian mansion on his 
books at the moment — he ' 
sold one in Barnet, north 
London, for £1.25 million — 
but can offer a 1720 seven- 
bedroom house, three 
acres, swimming pool and 
coach house in Bucking- 
hamshire for £800,000. 
“Really lovely house — just 
needs a pot of paint and 
some Osborne & Little wall-, 
paper, and you’re away." 



Limit on B6 
vitamin sale 
is dropped 


David Handle 



Agriculture Minis- 
ter. yesterday per- 
formed the first U- 
turn in his new job by 
dropping plans to restrict 
sales of vitamin B6. taken by 
2 million women in Britain to 
relieve pre-menstrual 
tension. 

The decision — slipped out 
in a parliamentary answer 
yesterday — postpones any 
restriction for up to two 
years, and holds out the possi- 
bility of no curb at alL 

The announcement allows 
supermarkets which had an- 
ticipated the restrictions on 
sales, to restock their shelves 
with more than 500 products 
that bad been temporarily 
withdrawn from sale. 

Mr Brown’s decision comes 
after more than 110,000 letters 
of protest to MPs from the 
public — the largest critical 
postbag since the row over 
beef on the bone and vying 
with complaints about the 
Child Support Agency. 

In a strongly worded report 
last month, the Commons 
agriculture committee said 
the move was based on flawed 
and “scientifically unjustifi- 
able” evidence of a health 
risk with high dose pills. 

The MPs accused those ad- 
vising the Government of 
being stubborn, defensive, 
“curt to toe point of rude- 
ness” and palpably wrong in 
assessing tbe safety of high 
doses of the vitamin. 

The MPs were allowed by 
Geoff Roofcer, the agriculture 


minister at state, access to 100 
confidential reports examined 
by the Department of Health's 
advisers, the Committee on ^, 
■Tcritfty of Chemicals in Food; -* 
ihe MPs concluded the com- 
mittee did not have criteria to 
distinguish between ; “good” 
and “bad” science. '■ 

They recommended that the • 
Government withdraw plans 
to limit -sales of vitamin B6 to 
10 milligrams a day. or 50 mil- 
ligrams from pharmacists, 
with anything above requir- 
ing a prescription. Instead 
they reco mm ended a volun- 
tary limit of 100 millig rams a 
day and clear health warn- 
ings on the bottles — warn- 
ings are based on research In 
the United States which 
points to symptoms such as 
tin g lin g , numbness and clum- 
siness associated with long 
term doses of 500mg or above. 

Mr Brown has gone farther. 

In a parliamentary reply to 
Ian Stewart, Labour MF for 
Eccles, be says: “We accept 
that there is a case for delay- 
ing any action on vitamin R6 
until the new Expert Group 
on Vitamins and Minerals, 
has completed its consider-. - 
ation of the wider issue of the 
principles on which controls 
for ensuring file safety of vita- 
min and mineral supplements 
sold under food law can be 
based. 

"This should take between 
18 months and two years. In 
view of this we have con- 
cluded that a decision on leg- 
islation on the level of vita- 
min B6 in dietary 
supplements should be de- 
ferred until after the expert 
group has produced its 
report” 


A workman finishes Edinburgh's new £3J>in mosque and Islamic centre opened today by Prince Adnl Aziz Bin Fahd of Saudi 
Arabia photograph: JEFFMTCH31. ] 

New austere Arts Council slashes 
National Lottery funds to projects 


Test for Down’s syndrome 
improves rate of detection 


Gerard Seenan 


Dan Gtaister 

Aits Correspondent 
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W HAT had been ex- 
pected to be the big- 
gest National Lottery 
fhnded arts project outside 
London yesterday became the 
first casualty of tbe new Arts 
Council under chairman 
Gerry Robinson. 

Bristol Harbourslde, a £93 
million arts centre project 
which had hoped for £62 mil- 
lion from the lottery, was told 
that ft would get nothing. The 
council had previously given 
it £5 million from the lottery 
for feasibility studies. 

Another high profile casu- 
alty following the first meet- 
ing of the slimmed down Arts 
Council was the Hackney Em- 
pire in east London, which 
had lt$ bid for £28 millio n 
rejected, although it had also 
received £1.5 million towards 
a feasibility study. 


Without lottery money It is 
doubtful whether either pro- 
ject will go ahead. 

But there was good news 
for Brighton Dome, which 
gets £15 million towards a £22 
million refurbishment The 
other big winner among 14 
schemes approved was the 
National Museum of Photo- 
graphy, Film and Television 
in Bradford, which received 
£1.9 million towards a £2.8 
million upgrading of its 3-D 
projection system. 

The nine-member council, 
which includes dancer Debo- 
rah Bull and sculptor Anish 
Kapoor, rushed through 136 
applications in its two hour 
meeting. This work-rate — 
more than one application per 
minute — contrasts with the 
previous practice of the coun- 
cil, where 23 members would 
spend an entire day. and 
sometimes two. considering 
an application. 

The Bristol project reacted 


to the verdict with dismay. 
“It’s a complete surprise,” 
said director Duncan- Green. 
“We have been working In 
good faith since Lord Gow- 
rie’s announcement.” 

In September last year the 
then council chairman Lord 
Gowrie flew by helicopter to 
Bristol to laundh the scheme, 

dubbing it a major landmark 
project and pivotal to tbe per- 
forming arts in the South- 
west ' 

Further assurances that the 
scheme would proceed were 
received from the council in 
March this year, shortly be- 
fore Mr Robinson's arrival. 

“We believe we have ful- 
filled the Government’s crite- 
ria for the arts of excellence, 
access, education, and linking 
artists and communities.’’ 
said Mr Green. "As yet the 
Arts Council doesn't share 
the Government’s vision.” 

The council countered that 
Bristol's application had 


foundered on three of eight 

criteria: financial viability 
and quality of management, 
partnership binding, and the 
quality of design and con- 
struction. The scheme had 
been designed by the architec- 
tural practice behind the Mu- 
nich Olympic stadium. 

The council also indicated 
that the .Hackney Empire had 
been advised to reduce its £28 
million bid, but had failed to. 
do so. It failed on four of tbs 
eight counts. 

Signalling a tough new ap- 
proach to funding decisions, 
brought into focus by the 
grant of £78.5 million to the 
Royal Opera House redevelop- 
ment in November 1995, Mr 
Robinson said that from now 
on awards of the scale of the 
£15 million given to Brighton 
would be rare. 

“Awards of this scale from 
now on will be made only In 
very exceptional circum- 
stances,” he said. 


A NEW method of determin- 
ing whether a woman is 
at high risk of having a 
Down’s syndrome baby may 
be up to 2) per cent more 
effective than current tech- 
niques, according to research 
published today. 

Results of a study across 
Britain suggest that a new 
screening method based on 
the mother’s age combined 
with ultrasound examination 
of neck swelling in the foetus 
could be 80 per cent effective. 
The best current technique is 
60 per cent effective. 

Increased efficiency In 
Down's screening methods 
will hdip reduce invasive am- 
niocentesis -procedures car- 
ried out in.Brltain each year. 
This -procedure involves' in- 
serting a needle probe Into 
the mother’s womb and has- a 
one in 200 risk of miscarriage. 

- Kypros Nicoiaides, of the 
Ffetal Medicine Foundation in 
London, who led the research, 
said the study showed the 
new technique was a signifi- 
cant advance. “It Is a major 
improvement on previous 
methods because It allows the 
diagnosis of Down's syn-' 


drome much earlier i 
Pregnancy and we now 
ft to be a more reliable a 
tog method.” the pro 
said. 

Initial findings sogge 
test may also be of use It 
nosing some illnesses ; 
antenatal stage. Prof 
laldes said ultrasound t 
nation cf foetal neck sw 
could become an Imp 
tool hi the diagnosis of 
abrormaiities in foetuses 
- The new test Is being 
ni 200 centres in 41 com 
Prof Nicoiaides says ft 
become the standard » 
tog method In Britain. * 
technique to become v 
used there must be stiff 
available good quality i 
xrent and operators. Tb 
Ists already. Also the j 
who cany out rtiagg , 
dures ‘must be & r <v 

trained so that the resuJ 

be properly interpretec 
\ 806 no reasm 
that shouldn't happen,” 
_ Carol Bayes, director 

Down s Syndrome Assad 

aid the findings, pubftsl 
the Lancet medical jo 
wore a' step forward, but 
.was atm no method of 
sure a foetus had Dowa 

yond invasive amniocent 
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Righting wrongs of ‘white 5 empire policy 


MPs attack brutal 

forced migration 
of British children 


Lucy Ward 

Ponttteal Correspondent 



Ps yesterday 
called cm the Gov- 
ernment to apolo- 

. else to former 

child migrants shipped to far- 
aung parts of empire in a 
long-suppressed experiment 
in social engineering. 

In a report on the scandal, 
which saw tens of thousands 
of British children des- 
patched to former colonies as 
recently as the late 1960s, the 
Commons hp?U fa select com- 
mittee demanded argent 
action to help the migrants 
trace surviving relatives and 
visit the land of their birth. 

The report also called for 
the Immediate opening of all 

files de tailing the migrants’ 
personal histories, and de- 
manded payment of social se- 
curity benefits to those visit- 
ing the UK to be ream ted 
with their families. 

The eight-month inquiry 
hag brought to light the often 
harrowing history of a policy 
which took children from 
British orphanages and chil- 
dren's homes — often without 
their parents' knowledge or 
consent — and transplanted 
them to institutions mainly in 
Australia, New Zealand and 
Canada, where many suffered 
violence and sexual abuse. 

Prominent charities, in- 
cluding Dr Barnardo's and 
National Children's Home, 
were among the agencies who 
sent the children overseas 


with financial banking from 

the gOUMl 'MTTlftnt 

At the report's launch yes-, 
terday MPs condemned the 
systematic Tn^^ tr p^frrpnt flf 
the children who endured 
beatings, severe hunger and. 
In some cases, serial rape, fre- 
quently in institutions run by 
reli gi ons groups. 

Evidence from former mi- 
grants -and sending agencies 
confirmed that a racist mo- 
tive- underlay the scheme, 
which was portrayed as offer- 
ing deprived children a better 
future in lands of opportu- 
nity. The government was 
willing to help populate for- 
mer colonies with “good 
white stock”, in exchange for 
easing the burden of support- 
ing fttiiiiirwi in care. 

One migrant described 
how, on arrival inEremantle, 
Western Australia, he and 
other children were greeted 
by a clergyman who said: 
“It's nice to see you children 
here. Australia needs you. We 
need white stock . . . We are 
terrified of Asian hordes." 

At a Commons press confer- 
ence, MPs rebutted sugges- 
tions from some charities In- 
volved in that the policy 
would have been Judged ac- 
ceptable by contemporary 
standards. Audrey Wise, dep- 
uty chairman of the commit- 
tee, said: “It cant be claimed 
that this was in the best inter- 
ests of the children even ac- 
cording to the standards of 
the time ... In my own view 
what happened was a crass 
abuse of power." 


The aim of the inquiry was 
not merely to expose a policy 
now condemned as "barbaric 
and dreadful’’ by Barnardo's, 
but . to examine how former 
migrants conld best be 
helped. The report does net 
recommend compensation, 
following fears from migrants 
that the legal efforts to appor- 
tion blame between govern- 
ments and sending and 
receiving agencies would 
cause significant delays, jeop- 
ardising their efforts to con- 
tact often ageing relatives. 

It calls for urgent moves to 
establish a central database to 
allow child migrants, same of 
whom had their names 
changed on arrival in their 
new country, to establish 
their true identities and trace 
relatives. If necessary, agen- 
cies should be compelled to 
reveal files. And it calls on 
the Go v ern m ent to establish a 
travel fund to allow former 
migrants to visit the UKL 

The Australian federal gov- 
ernment is urged to launch an 
inquiry into abuse 


The report says some mi- 
grants felt an apology was ir- 
relevant. but "we believe an 
apology Is In order". 

Health secretary Frank 
Dobson, whose department 
was responsible for the mi- 
gration programme, told the 
committee during its inquiry 
he would look sympatheti- 
cally at proposals to help for- 
mer migrants. The Govern- 
ment has two months In 
which to respond. 



From, the report: 

It is impossible to resist 
the conclusion that some 
of what was done there 
was cf a quite exceptional 
depravity, so that terms 
like sexual abuse are too 
weak to convey it For 
example, those of us who 
heard the account cf a 
man who as a boy was a 
particular favourite of 
some Christian Brothers 
at Tardun who competed 
as to who could rape him 
100 times first, his 
account of being in 
terrible pain, bleeding 
and bewildered, trying to 
beat out his own eyes so 
they would cease being 
blue as the Brothers 
liked his blue eyes . . . will 
never forget it 
But fit were one 
account it could perhaps 
be dismissed as 
exceptional — 
unfortunately adult after 
adult described then- 
suffering as children ’ 


"Many female child 
migrants also suffered 
severe abuse. Several of 
die girls in the Catholic 
orphanages told us of 
severefloggings with 
thick leather straps. One 
described being stripped 
naked at 15 in front of 50 
other girls and savagely 
flogged, suffering 
unbearable pain and 
humiliation' 


A British child migrant at work on a farm in Australia. They were often abused 


■a. 







Wallace’s wrong accent 


Oxford movement . - . Gromit, WaEace and the trousers 


Swab Kail 


T HEY have won two 
Oscars, been wooed by 
Hollywood, and had 
streets named after them. 
Not bad for a couple of Plas- 
ticine figures barely lOin 
tall 

But, yesterday, the true 
appeal of Wallace and Gro- 
mit — the nation's most 
successful animation fig- 
ures — became clear as it 
emerged that they preoc- 
cupy Parliament. MPs are 
calling for a debate over 
rumours that the hero's ac- 
cent had been changed 
from broad Lancastrian to 
received pronunciation. 

A new video of the Oscar- 
winning film. The Wrong 
Trousers, supposedly sub- 
stituting Wallace's soft 
northern tones for “clipped 
Oxford accents”, has led 15 
MPS to sign an Early Day 


Calderdale authority given deadline to improve 

Minister threatens 
schools takeover 


Vtvek Chaudhary 
Education Co r re s pondent 


C alderdale educa- 
tion authority, criti- 
cised recently for its 
poor management of 
schools and pupils, has been 
given a deadline of six weeks 
to improve or face being run 
by ofUcals sent by the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

The announcement yester- 
day by Estelle Morris, the 
school standards minister, 
follows a troubled period for 
the West Yorkshire authority. 
In 1996, inspectors temporar- 
ily closed the Ridings school 
in Halifax following com- 
plaints from pupils and 
parents that discipline bad 
broken down. 

A recent Ofsted report 
found that 30 per cent of chil- 
dren attending Calderdale 
schools left without any 
qualifications. 

Ms Morris said: 'T cannot 
allow any LEA to foil , in Its 
duty to raise educational 
standards for the children in 
its charge. 

"It is that efforts to 
Improve standards across 


Calderdale are being under- 
mined by an ineffective 
senior management team. I 
am therefore asking Calder- 
dale to report to me by 
September 14 on how they 
plan to remedy the fallings 
identified by Ofsted, includ- 
ing what specific action they 
wDl take.” 

The deadline could see Cal- 
derdale became the first LEA 
to be run by central 

A parliamentary order in 
September will bring in new 
powers under the School Stan- 
dards and Framework Act 
allowing ministers to appoint 
an agent to assume a local edu- 
cation committee’s powers. 

School inspectors were first 
sent into Calderdale following 
the crisis at the Ridings. The 
recent Ofsted report found 
that the LEA failed to consult 
schools over important deci- 
sions and that there was a bad 
working refattanshlp between 
members and officers. 

Ms Morris said the report 
had identified areas where 
progress had been made. But 
she added: “This is not 
endugh to deliver the im- 
provements in services and 


performance necessary to 
raise standards so that Cal- 
derdale pupils can flilfil their 
potential,” 

A Calderdale LEA spokes- 
man said: “The latest report 
praised the work of the local 
authority, but also high- 
lighted areas where improve- 
ments were required. The 
report presents a number cf 
rViaUeng eA anri file ra nnrfi 

will be looking at the most ap- 
propriate way to address 
them." 

David Hart, leader cf the 
National Association if Head 
Teachers said his members 
would be happy to see action 
being taken. "It looks as if 
this is Hw laat nharipp saloon 
for fjiWanlala, and unless 
they put their house in order 
there is a very zeal chance 
that someone else will be 
asked to run an education ser- 
vice which addresses the 
needs of schools.” 

A Department for Educa- 
tion and Employment spokes- 
man said the deadline did not 
necessarily mean there would 
be widespread sackings of 
senior managers. "It is up to 
Calderdale to decide bow they 
take this forward." 


education 


Every Tuesday in the 

Guardian 


Motion, stating they are 
“appalled” at the idea the 
dialect should alter to teach 
foreign students English. 

The motion says the 
change is “an insult” to the 
North. The Lancashire- 
born Labour MP for Ghor- 
ley, Lindsay Hoyle, said: 
“The whole history of Wal- 
lace and Gromit is based on 
the North. Why not leave 
them as they are and let 
people see there’s an alter- 
native to dipped English?" 

But Aar dm an Anima- 
tions, the company which 
produced Nick Park’s three 
acclaimed films, insisted 
Wallace’s accent — pro- 
vided by Last of the Sum- 
mer Wine actor Peter SaHis 
— had not been altered. 
Simply, local colloquial- 
isms were “explained". 
Walladsms like “By 'eck 
Gromit", and "cracking 
toast”, remained bnt 
phrases such as *Tm down 


News in brief 


Child death 
driver free 

THE driver of a beach train 
which ran over and killed a 
six-year-old child walked free 
from court yesterday after the 
judge said the mental iUnacs . 
he was suffering, which was 
brought on by the accident, 
would be his sentence for the 
rested 1 his life. 

Rr unrifln Pflnlnn, fit), frfim 

G resham Read. Mlddl e s- 
brough. received a two-year 
suspended sentence at Teesside 
crown court after he admitted 

nanwif ig the death hy riang privis 
driving of Alexander Waver- 
Iey, from Stockton, on Redcar 
beach in May last year. 

Police discovered that Mr 
Conlon had limited peripheral 
vision and had been told in 
1979 that he should not drive. 

Paracetamol 
may aid health 

PARACETAMOL may help 
protect against strokes and 
heart attacks by preventing 
harden ing cf the arteries. It 
was claimed yesterday. 

The results of a study pre- 
sented at a medical conference 
in Munich, Germany, sug- 
gested it can lessen foe likeli- 
hood of cholesterol plaque ■ 
building up on artery walls. 
The study suggests that foe 

Hnig nuiy flrt atan ant i rfm. 

(font, inhibiting foe oxidation 
of certain fatty proteins which 
carry the “bad “form of 
cholesterol. 

Oxidation of these sub- 
stances is one of foe main pro- 
cesses involved in the forma- 
tion of plaque and hardening 
cf the arteries. 

Judge names 
Jailed mother 

A JUDGE at Notti ngham 
crown court yesterday lifted 
an order preventing the nam- 
ing afRhana Martin, aged 27, 
of Gri msby, who on Wednes- 
day was jaffed for 10 years for 
the manslaughter of her four- 

year-old son Philip. 


to my last few coppers’* be- 
came “We have-only got a 
few pence”, while ‘Til get 
the bounders”, became “I 
can catch him”. 

Robert Maldment, video 
publishing manager at 
Oxford University Press, 
which has produced the 
video, released last week, 
said: "There’s no sense we 
are trying to impose some 
sort of English accent. That 
would be appalling . . . the 
last thing Nick, who comes 
from Preston, would want. 
All we are trying to do is to 
make the original film 
understandable . . . It's 
been simplified because 
some of the phrases are just 
too impenetrable.” 

But Mr Hoyle remained 
suspicious — and unim- 
pressed. "They’re still tak- 
ing the traditional words 
the characters use away/' 
he said. “It’s the thin edge 
of fixe wedge.” 


During a three-week trial 
the court had heard that the 
child took two days to die of 
peritonitis after Martin's live- 
in lover, William Ward, 
punched him in the stomach 
in December last year. Ward, 
aged 32, was found guilty of 
murder and jailed for life with 
foe recommendation he serve 
at least 20 years. The court 
had heard that foe couple did 
not summon help unto foe 
child was close to death. 

Brothers face 
new charges 

THE Pearce brothers, accused 
of foe Mardi Gra bombing 
campaign, faced new charges 
at Horseferry Road magis- 
trates yesterday. Ronald, aged 
66, a tailor, and Edgar, aged 60. 
a jobless carpenter and elec- 
trician, both of Chiswick, west 
London, have been in custody 
for almost three months. 
Three charges have been 
withdrawn, but they now face, 
variously, counts relating to 
explosives, blackmailing 
J Sainsbury and Barclaycard, 
and demanding money and 
eashcards with menaces. 

They are charged with wound- 
ing Curtis Elliott Dennis, and 
assaulting Michael Charalam- 
bous. Edgar is also charged 
with two further assaults. 

Most new cars 
‘easy to steal’ 

NEARLY all new cars are easy 
prey for thieves, according to 
figures out yesterday. Five 
out of 75 new cars passed 
Home Office anti-theft guide- 
lines in tests conducted by 
What Car? magazine. The 
ones to pass were the Jaguar 
XJ8, BMW 5231 Touring, BMW 
735L BMW 3I8i and Volvo C70. 

Least secure were foe Dai- 
hatsu Terlos, Subaru For- 
ester, Daihatsu Grand Move 
and Seat Cordoba Varlo SXE. 

The guidelines require a ve- 
hicle’s locking system to resist 
attack from a thief for two 
minutes. Its immobilisation 
should prevent foe car from 
being driven away for a fur- 
ther five minutes. 


Blacks in custody more 
likely than whites to die 
from ‘police actions’ 


Alan Travis 
Home Affairs Editor 


A T least 380 people have 
died in police custody 
in foe 1990s — mostly as 
a result of suicide and drink 
or drug abuse, according to 
Home Office research pub- 
lished yesterday. 

The study covering the 
period between 1990 and 1996 
reveals that 32 deaths were 
linked to police or other offi- 
cial action. It also confirms 
fears that deaths of black de- 
tainees are mare likely to be 
linked to police action than 
those involving white 
suspects. 

The report says that nearly 
half foe deaths of black de- 
tainees — nine out of 19 cases 
— were “associated with 
police actions or accidents 
where police were present". 
This compares with police in- 
volvement in 16 out of the 225 
white deaths looked at by foe 
researchers. 

The study also reveals that 
foe Metropolitan police have 
a worse record than any other 
force with a rate of 10 people 
dying in custody per 100,000 
people arrested by its officers 
compared with a national av- 
erage of just over two per 
100,000 arrested. In London 
the rate of black deaths in 
custody at nine per 100,000 is 
three times higher than foe 
national average. 

The report was commis- 
sioned amid growing public 
concern over foe level of 
deaths in police custody. It 
concludes that "although foe 
proportion of detainees who 
died and were black exceeded 


foe proportion of black people 
in the general population. 
this could partly be explained 
by their proportionately 
higher number of arrests." 

The report says there may 
have been a difference in the 
ways in which white and 
black detainees died. It says a 
higher proportion of black 
than white detainees who 
died had taken drugs, had 
been restrained with cuffe or 
batons and were recorded as 
having reacted to restraint by 
struggling or becoming 
violent 

The Police Research Group 
report looked in detail at 277 
of foe 380 deaths in police cus- 
tody recorded between 1990 
and 1996. It also voices con- 
cern about foe lack of police 
training in foe treatment of 
drunks who are taken to 
police stations for their own 
safety — many just to be 
allowed to sleep it off. Over 
the seven years some 69 died 
directly from drink or drug 
abuse. 

The report says that plans 
for detoxification centres 
ought to be given serious con- 
sideration in police areas 
dealing with large numbers of 
drunk detainees. 

• The famil y of Wayne Doug- 
las, whose death in police cus- 
tody led to a riot in Brixton, 
south London, said they had 
been denied Justice by a Court 
of Appeal ruling yesterday 
which dismissed a demand 
for a new inquest writes Ame- 
lia Gentleman. 

The Master of foe Rolls, 
Lord Woolf, said in a judg- 
ment that foe coroner had 
misdirected foe jury on foe 
d efini tion of unlawful killing. 


but that did not mean that the 
verdict of accidental death 
should be quashed. He said it 
would be expensive to hold a 
new Inquest, particularly 
given that it was “most un- 
likely” to produce a different 
verdict 

The decision came as a 
blow to Lisa Douglas-Wil- 
liams, Mr Douglas's sister 
who has headed the campaign 
to have the verdict 
overturned. 

She said: "My family be- 
lieve we have been denied jus- 
tice. We are particularly up- 
set by foe Judge's remarks 
about foe expense of holding 
a further inquest. A proper 
verdict on my brother's death 
is far more important than 
money. We feel, like the Law- 
rence family, that we have 
been excluded from British 
justice." 

Wayne Douglas, aged 25. 
died in December 1995 after 
being repeatedly held by 
police face down with his 
bands cuffed behind his back. 
He was arrested by several 
officers on suspicion of hav- 
ing robbed a young couple at 
knifepoint After being dis- 
armed he was placed face 
down in the back of a police 
van. In the police station he 
was also left face down until 
he was moved into a cell 
where he was again kept face 
down. Police said he com- 
plained that he was finding it 
hard to breathe, and foe hand- 
cuffs were removed and he 
was turned on to his back. He 
died later of heart failure. 

The family's solicitor, 
Louise Christian, said they 
would take foe case to foe 
House of Lords. 


Hot boots make cold feet 
merely pre-match nerves 


Stuart Millar 


I T COULD be on a par with 
the invention of the shin 
pad. A firm haw devel- 
oped a football boot with 
built-in central heating, an 
innovation that could end 
the most painful of afflic- 
tions endured by players 
every winter — frozen toes. 

The boots — “electro-con- 
ductive textile-integrated 
battery-powered foot- 
wear”, to give them their 
full title — go on sale later 
In the year. 

They look no different 
from normal boots. Bnt a 
beating element is bitilt 
Into each sole, a minatnre 
version of that used in elec- 
tric blankets, which is 
powered by a small rechar- 
geable battery in the heel 
holding enough energy to 
keep the wearer warm for a 
full 90 minutes. 

A pressure pad inside the 
boot switches the beating 
on as soon as the foot Is 
placed inside. If need be, a 
dial on the boot’s outside 


Heat for feet 

batteries Iff beethava capacity to last tor 90 minutes. They power a 
heating element butt* Into tbs sola, which is activated whan tba 
boot is worn 

A control and thermostat 
swttctiwfH prevent the 
bool (rwn overheating. ' 



The batteries can be recharged 
via a socket In Hie tee* ol ihe haal - 

allows the wearer to turn 
down the temperature. 

The maker, S Reed and 
Co of Blackburn in Lanca- 
shire, developed the boots 
as a spin-off from the 
heated shoes it makes for 
people suffering poor circu- 
lation or rheumatoid ar- 
thritis. The firm says It has 
tested the boots on “top 
players”. 

Though they will retail 


OQN 

for £40 more than a normal 
pair, the company expects 
the boots to be a massive 
success — especially In the 
colder North of England 
and Scotland. 

If the idea takes 'off, the 
the company has tested 
heated socks and also 
heated Wellington boots for 
building sites; it is further 
considering electric shorts 
and shirts. 
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8 WORLD NEWS 



News in brief 


Angola mass graves 
found after attack 


THE United Nations has uncovered mass graves to Angola 
containing the bodies of 105 people killed to an attack last week 
in remote Lunda Norte province, the UN observer mission's 
spokesman to the country said yesterday. 

The vitims were found in eight graves to the village of Mbula. 
They had been killed with knives, machetes and guns. The 
Angolan government blames the former rebel group Units For 
the attack on July 22, which It says left 21 5 people dead. Unita 
claims the people were slaughtered by diamond gangsters, but 
the UN spokesman said all the survivors corroborated the 
government's version. — Reuters, Luanda. 


Suicide bid for immortality 


A GERMAN tourist jumped to his death from the observation 
deck or the 613ft Cairo Tower after telltog a friend that he expected 
to be resurrected, police said yesterday. • 

When he threw himself off the modern tower on Tuesday, 

Adam Gotz, a 34-year-old student of ancient Egyptian history from 
Baden Wiirtteraberg. was trying to demonstrate to Sarah Klimer 
his Pharaonic belief that the dead return to life, a police official 
said. — AP. Cairo. 


Witness defies truth tribunal 


SOUTH Africa's Truth and Reconciliation Commission began its 
last day of human rights hearings this mo rning uncertain 
whether it would succeed in questioning the architect of apart- 
heid's chemical and biological warfare programme, Wouter 
Basson. 

The commission chairman, Dumisa Ntsebeza, yesterday 
accused Dr Basson of “holding us to unmitigated contempt* 1 , after 
be refused to answer questions about the programme, which 
included such objectives as introducing cholera into Mozambican 
water. 

The commission is due to wind up Its work on human rights 
today and report by October, though its amnesty hearings — 
dealing with perpetrators from the apartheid era who can avoid 
prosecution by giving evidence — will continue . — Alex Duual 
Smith. Cape Town. 


French air crash kills 1 4 


FOURTEEN people were killed when two light aircraft collided to 
mid-air near the western French city of Lorlent yesterday. One of 
the planes was flying from Lyon to Lorlent The cause of the 
collision was not immediately known. — Reuters, Lyon. 


Woman ‘awake in surgery 9 



A VIRGINIA woman who woke up during surgery but was unable 
to complain about the pain she was enduring has won $150,000 
(£90,000) in a malpractice lawsuit against her anaesthetist 
Jeannie Smith, aged 48. said she woke up during an operation 
to 1995, and could make out a bright light shining in her face. But 
with a breathing tube down her throat and immobilised by drugs, 
she could not alert doctors, who were carrying out a hysterectomy 
—all of which she could feeL The anaesthetist, David Carney, 
admitted that the drug meant to keep Ms Smith asleep had run out 
without him noticing. — AP. Newport News, Virginia. 


Faces illustrating the “Hell of Rush Hour” stare out at the 10th beach festival in Kamakura, west of Tokyo, yesterday. 
About 32 sand arts, including this one by Tokyo Institute of Polytechnics students, are on show photograph: kdj sasahara 


Indonesia bids tourists Happy Day 


John Agllonby In Jakarta 


EU threatens Spanish hunters 


AFTER taking on the bird hunters of France earlier this summer, 
the European Commission yesterday set its sights on Spanish 
marksmen, accusing them of shooting migrating birds out of 
season. 

Officials in Brussels have threatened the Spanish government 
with court action unless it acts swiftly to prevent peasants in the 
south of the country from shooting turtledoves and quail in 
defiance of European Union regulations. Although Spain has 
signed the ElTs nature conservation regulations, the commission 
claims that local magistrates allow the issuing ofhunting permits, 
and that legal enforcement of bans often comes too late to stop the 
birds being killed. — Stephen Bates, Brussels. 


NDONESIA’S tourist in- 
dustry was happy yester- 
day — whether it felt like 
being or not The- govern- 
ment declared it “Happy 
Day”, ordering all hotels to 
provide free accommoda- 
tion. an evening meal and 
excursions to visitors ar- 
riving from overseas. 

The tourism minister. 
Marzuki Usman, said the 
day. part of a “Let’s Go Indo- 
nesia" campaign, was a 


“grand gest u re of goodwill 
to the world”. It was an- 
nounced only the day before. 

“We want people around 
the world to know that In- 
donesia’s travel and tourist 
industry is ready to wel- 
come them back,” he said. 

In the past if months, 
forest -fires, smog, riots and 
political upheaval have 
crippled the industry, and 
cheaper prices caused by 
the rupiah’s 80 per cent de- 
preciation have failed to 
ofiket the damage. 

Arrivals in the first half 


of this year were half those 
last year, at L3 million. The 
visitors spent only £850 mil- 
lion. Last year 5.2 milli on 
visitors spent £4.1 billion. 
The Indonesian Tourist Pro- 
motion Agency, reportedly 
mUlions of pounds in debt, 
Jias closed, .all seven over- 
MawfGcMi . . 

Although Indonesia has 
calmed down since riots in 
mid-May, many people are 
buying guns on the black 
market to defend them- 
selves against muggers and 
burglars. A shop In the 


west Java city of Bandung 
said it had sold more than 
2,000 steel and leather 
chastity belts since reports 
that 168 women were raped 
in May. 

The Happy Day freebies 
for the 15,000 visitors esti- 
mated to have arrived yes- 
terday are expected to cost 
about £9.1 million. 

Ida Mahrita, of the Bali 
Hyatt hotel, said; “We are 
running at 50 per emit, so 1 
suppose to help out the gov- 
ernment like this once in a 
blue moon is OK.” 


Junta ends 


Suu Kyi’s 

car protest 


HtekCunmliig^rtiM 
to Phnom Penh and 
Ian Black in London 


T HE confrontation be- 
tween Aung San Suu 

Kyi and Burma's mill; 
tary junta gathered 
momentum yesterday as the 
democracy leader accused the 
generals of kidnapping her to 
prevent her campaigning for 
freedom of movement. 

Her defiance, boosted by 
support from Western govern- 
ments, a day after secu- 
rity men grabbed her in the 
car she had occupied for six 
days after they had stopped 
her travelling to the prov- 
inces forced her to drive 

back to Rangoon. 

*1 was kidnapped”, a mem- 
ber of her National League for 
Democracy quoted Ms Suu 
Ky i as saying. “They even 
stole my car.” 

The junta's action drew a 
stinging rebuke — the second 
this week — from the United 
States secretary of state, Ma- 
deleine Albright, as “an unac- 
ceptable violation of her 
human rights” which would 
"only contribute to the fur- 
ther isolation of Burma”. 

In London, Robin Cook, the 
Foreign Secretary, also de- 
scribed interference with Ms 
Suu Kyi’s movements as “un- 
acceptable” and called for 
‘ immediat e dialogue” with 
her National League for De- 
mocracy party (NLD). Bur- 
ma’s ambassador to Britain 
hat been summoned to the 
Foreign Office next week. 

Security agents stopped Ms 
Suu Kyi on the road after she 
left the capital last Friday, 
placing sandbags, barbed 
wire and soldiers in front of 
her car to stop her visiting 
supporters to the provinces. 

She refused to answer their 
questions or meet with au- 
thorities about her freedom to 
travel. Military agents 
blocked two earlier attempts 
by her to travel outside Ran- 
goon this month, on the pre- 
text that she had left without 
a security detaff. : - 
Mb Suu Kyi's protest be- 
came one of the malm: talking 
points at a conference of Asia- 
Pacific foreign ministers to 
the P hili ppines. Burma’s rep- 
resentative at the meeting, 
Ohn Gyaw, faced tough ques- 
tioning on government poli- 
cies that Ms Albright con- 
demned as “not of dialogue 
but denial”. 

The end of the protest came 
on Wednesday night when 
agents grabbed her as she lay 
on the bach seat of the car, 


nursing a temperatura irf 1 
They evicted tro co fleag ues 
from the front a^J ^ove vt 
hack to Rangoon. She tried to 
call a press conferenoetbere 
hut the authorities blocked it 

The junta, taking the part M 
good Samaritan, claimed u 
acted on the advice of her doc- 
tor and some followers in the 
party. “She may not like what 

we did to her now but she wift 

be grateful for this In the 
future,” a spokesman said. 

It seems the junta acted to 
end a protest that had become 
a growing diplomatic and 
public relations embarass- 
m ippt . and from concern about 
the repercussions if anything 
happened to Ms Suu Kyi. Ms 
Albright warned earlier tins 
week that the US would hold 
the junta responsible for her 
health and safety. 

Diplomats in Rangoon 
reported mid-week that Ms 
Suu Kyi’s food supply w 
r unning out and her health 
was suffering. Her party’s 


‘She may not like 
what we did to her 
now but she will be 
grateful in future,’ 
the junta said 


vice-president Tin Oo, said 
yesterday the Nobel Peace 
Prize winner, aged 53, was 
“very, very weak" after her 
protest 

A regional human rights 
organisation. Alternative 
Asean Network, condemned 
the restrictions on her free- 
dom of movement but ex- 
pressed relief that she had 
returned to Rangoon. “The 
point has been made,” it said. 
“She was representing the as- 
pirations of millions of free- 
dom-loving people to Burma.” 

Ms Suu Kyi’s determina- 
tion to assert her freedom of 
movement is only one of the 
challenges worrying the junta 
as Burma approaches the 
tenth anniversary of the pro- 
democracy uprising Moodily 
suppressed by the military. 

The regime is wary of poss- 
ible student unrest, after set- 
ting a date next month for 
grams that should have taken 
place a£-th£' end of the 1996-97 
armfemie year, only to be' 
stalled by campus agitation. 

Ms Sun Kyi has also set an 
August deadline for conven- 
ing the parliament elected to 
the 1990 elections which the 
NLD won by a landslide. 
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Jonathan Watts In Tokyo 


EIZO Obuchi, a politi- 
cian who has made al- 
no Impression on 
policy in his more than 35- 
year career, became the 54th 
prime minister of Japan 
yesterday. 

His “reconstruction cabi- 
net” consists largely of el- 
derly and colourless figures, 
but he surprised the country 
by appointing the youngest 
minister since the second 
world war, Seiko Noda, aged 
37. As posts and telecommuni- 
cations minister, she is the 
only woman in tbe cabinet. 

The team faces the chal- 


Keizo Obuchi: Japan’s 
new prime minister 


Kito hi Miyazawa: Finance 
minister close to the US 


Seiko Noda: The youngest 
minister, and only woman 


lenge of reviving the world's 
second largest economy, 
which is suffering its worst 
recession for more than so 
years. While Mr Obuchi will 
have to keep one eye on the 
financial markets — which 
doomed his predecessor. Ryu- 
taro Hashimoto — he will also 
have to fend off a strong chal- 
lenge from the opposition and 
guard against growing disaf- 
fection within his own Lib- 
eral Democratic Party. 

Tbe scale of the political ob- 
stacles that Mr Obuchi will 
fece was apparent in yester- 
day's parliamentary vote for 


a prime minister. While the 
lower house elected Mr Obu- 
chi, ensuring him of the post, 
the weaker upper chamber 
registered its hostility by 
selecting an alternative can- 
didate, Naoto Kan, the charis- 
matic leader of the Demo- 
cratic Party of Japan. 

The showdown bodes ill for 
the government's chances of 
rapidly enacting crucial bills 
to stabilise the finance sys- 
tem. Several r uling party poli- 
ticians have predicted that 
the administration will not 
last beyond the autumn. 

Mr Obuchi also faced prob- 


lems to forming a cabinet, wie 
two rivals to the recent lead- 
ership campaign, Seiroku Ka- 
jiyama and Junichiro Koizu- 
mi, both refused posts and 
there have been signs they 
may be building up their own 
anti-leadership power bases. 

Mr Obuchi, keen to offset 
his lack of economic expert- 
ise, has persuaded a reluctant 
Kiichi Miyazawa, a former 
prime minister, aged 78, to be- 
come finance minis ter Mr 
Miyazawa's appointment has 
been welcomed by the mar- 
kets because he is close to 
Washington. 


Guru urges Japan to say no to US 


Jonathan Watts in Tokyo 
meets a crusader against the 
‘West’s financial war on Asia’ 


E VEN before the new 
Japanese government 
considers how to 
tackle the recession, the 
retired politician Shintaro 
Iahihara believes they will 
miss the point. Instead of 
the tax cats and fiscal stim- 
ulus measures demanded 
by Washington, he says, 
they should concentrate on 
the financial war waged 
against Asia by the West. 

“We are currently seeing 
a peculiar situation in 
which the world’s biggest 
creditor nation, Japan is in 
the midst of a crisis, while 
the world’s biggest, debtor 
nation, tbe United States, is 
enjoying success. Why has 
this situation developed? 
Because we have followed 
the US strategy like slaves.” 
It Is not the first Him Mr 
Iahihara. aged 65 and a na- 


tionalist. has urged a tough 
stand against Washington. 

In' 1989 his best-selling 
boob. The Japan that Can 
Say No, co-written with the 
Sony chairman, Alt fo Mor- 
tta. seemed to herald a 
more assertive country. 

He later joined the Ma- 
laysian prime minister, 
Mahathir Mohamad, in pre- 
dicting that Asia's superior 
values would drive the 
region’s combined gross 
national product abwad of 
the US and Europe by 2000. 

Such boasts now seem 
laughable. Asia’s curren- 
cies and stock markets 
have nose-dived and cor- 
ruption has been exposed. 

Mr IsMhara, however, is 
unrepentant. He blames 
Asia’s economic malaise on 
Japa nese bureaucrats who 
covered np trillions of yen 


in bad loans, and a finan- 
cial system designed to 
serve US interests. 

He says: “My friend Ma- 
ne rhtr bas understandably 
been angry at IGeorge] 
Soros, whose hedge-fund 
speculation has caused fi- 
nancial turmoil in Sooth. 


Kang and Taiwan. But Sores 
is only armmtog dog of the 


_ _ . omucey. 
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Fugitive Briton linked to Dutch child porn 
attacks ‘witchhunt’ from Prague refuge 


• i 


L- 



Kate Connolly In Prague 
and Owen Bowcott 


T HE fugitive child kid- 
napper Warwick 
Spinks, once de- 
scribed as Britain's 
most wanted paedo- 
phile. has been discovered 
running an accommodation 
agency for foreign visitors in 
Prague. 

Mr Spinks, aged 34. whose 
name has been linked to the 
International paedophile net- 
work uncovered by Dutch 
police last week, has been on 
the run since be refused to 
sign the sex offenders’ regis- 
ter after his release from 
prison in Kent a year ago. 

His refuge in Prague high- 
lights the growth of the sex 
trade In eastern Europe and 
its secretive underground 
connections. Determined 
never to return to Britain, Mr 
Spinks c laims those convicted 
of under-age sex offences are 
being subjected to a modern- 
day witchhunt 


Mr Spinks, a nephew of the 
Olympic boxer Terry Spinks, 
is unashamed of having em- 
ployed male prostitutes on ca- 
nal boats in Amsterdam. He 
told the Guardian: “AD. 1 was 
doing was running a legally 
licensed brothel which was 
controlled by the state and 
underwent regular checks.” 
The youths were aged 18. he 
claimed — above the age of 
consent in the Netherlands. 

In 1983 Mr Spinks was ar- 
rested and subsequently con- 
victed of drugging and ab- 
ducting a 14-year -old boy who 
bad been taken to Amsterdam 
and sold to a gay brothel but 
escaped. He served 40 months 
of a five-year term. 

Breaking his parole, he fled 
to Prague and other capitals, 
including Moscow, Berlin. Ca- 
sablanca and Johannesburg. 
Contacts in the Czech Repub- 
lic allowed him to start a new 
life with a flat and a business. 
"Never again will I return to 
Britain,” he said. 

Mr Spinks’s business, 
called Prague Connections. Is 


an accommodation agency for 
foreign visitors. He rents 
rooms, he said, to “heterosex- 
ual yuppies, occasional gay 
couples and even policemen”. 

Allegations of his involve- 
ment with the Dutch paedo- 
phile network emerged when 
his name was discovered 
among details of child pom 
customers In a police raid on 
the Amsterdam flat of Gary 
Ulrich, a member of the ring 
murdered a few weeks ago. 
Mr Spinks's name also ap- 
peared among the possessions 
of the Belgian Robbie van der 
Planken, a leader of the ring 
which traded thousands of 
pictures showing sexual 
abuse of children a nd infants 
via the Internet. 

But Mr Spinks denies in- 
volvement “I’ve been on the 
gay scene since I was 15 or 16 
years’ old. During that timA 
I’ve met many types of people. 
But jnst because they’ve 
found my name in someone's 
address book, does that mean 
I*m a paedophile? I've never 
been Invited to join in a ring. 


“I .don’t know anything' 
about these Dutch men. If I do, 
.1 met Qiwn in a bar scane- 
whera I think I’ve known two 1 
Robbies — one owned a bust . 

in central Amsterdam < 
and the other was a Belgian-! 
guy I used to meet with in Am- 
sterdam. As far as the police 
are concerned it's a case of 
guilt by association with me, 
as rm a convicted criminal." 

He has not been in Amster- 
dam for six years, he added. 
“The Dutch police ... are an 
my . side and resent the con- 
stant attacks on them by the 
B ritish, who twist facts just 
because they want to destroy 
Dutch liberalism.” 

Mr Spinks denied involve- 
ment in • reported snuff 
movies, in which children are 
murdered on camera, saying 
they were no more than “a 
figment of police imagination. 
Such thing s don’t exist." 

He said; "This is a fad , a 
witchhunt of the ’80s and ’90s, 
and gay people like myself are 
flavour of the month. The 
police are just pissed off be- 


cause I never admitted my 
guilt, rm like a loose cannon, 
because 1 wouldn't admit to 
what Td done and sign the 
register." 

The Home Office in London 
confirmed Mr Spinks had 
breached the terms of his pa- 
role. Those who fail to sign on 
the sex offenders’ register face 
up to six months in prison. 

Mr Spinks claimed to lead a 
“quiet, boring Ufe" in Prague. 
He said: ‘Tm not a Scene 
Queen. Not a camp thing , i 
enjoy a pint in a pub and I 
don't go to nightclubs.’’ 

But he has reportedly been 
seen in two gay nightspots — 
the L-Chib and Connections. 
Both are cheap and under- 
ground, with cameras 
mounted in the toilets. They 
attr act a mainly middlp - wg pd. 
foreign clientele in search of 
local teenage boys for sex. 
Many of the Czech youths ap- 
pear to be under 15, the legal 
age of consent. 

The clubs are the first port 
of call for well-heeled sex 
tourists who, tiring of tradi- 


tional haunts in T hailand and 
the Philippines, are increas- 
ingly visiting Prague, the new 
discount-sex supermarket, 
where laws are lax and Aids 
is still relatively uncommon. 

The Czech police say they 
are not aware of Mr Spinks’s 
presence in the country. Jlrt 
Kantnr, head of the department 
of crime by or against juve- 
niles, admits it wfll take years 
to create an effective strategy 
for fighting paedophilia. 

“Money is power, particu- 
larly here where people don't 
have much. There are plenty 
of boys willing to do almost 
anything so they can buy the 
latest pair of Nikes, and there 
are plenty of men who are 
rich and willing to pay them. 
It’s a paedophile paradise." 

A former BBC Radio l disc 
jockey, Chris Denning, aged 
57, is among those in Prague's 
Pankrac prison awaiting trial 
for paedophilia. Jailed for 10 
weeks in 1996 for possessing 
child pornography, is alleged 
to have regularly bad sex 
with boys as young as seven. 



Warwick Spinks: Broke parole and has surfaced in Prague 




An ethnic Albanian family flee their home near Malisevo, Kosovo, after Serbian forces with tanks broke guerrilla defences photograph: oleg popov 


Fleeing rebels cede 
ghost HQ to Serbs 


Mehard Boudreaux 
In Malisevo 


T HE Yugoslav govern- 
ment has been show- 
ing offits biggest tro- 
phy Cram five months 
erf fighting in Kosovo — a 
ghost town that served as the 
Stronghold of ethnic Al banian 
separatists. 

The rebels and the last of 
Malisevo's 35,000 or more eth- 
nic Albanian inhabitants left 
the town a few hours before 
the arrival on Tuesday of Ser- 
bian paramilitary police and 
Yugoslav army tanks. 

Mazrek Jaha. aged 80, the 
only Albanian seen In the 
town on Wednesday, said the 
apparently orderly retreat 
from a huge, five-day govern- 
ment assault was bloodless. 

••They heard explosions 
from over there,” he said, 
pointing toward hills an the 
eastern horizon. "Then they 
left. Ran away to the woods. 
AD of them.” 

The loss of Malisevo was a 
staggering, but not fatal, blow 


to the Kosovo Liberation 
Army. It marched unchal- 
lenged Into this placid farm- 
ing town three months ago 
and turned it into a bustling 
military headquarters for the 
world's fastest-growing guer- 
rilla force — one that eventu- 
ally over-extended itself. 

“They are not a strong, well- 
organised army,” said Major 
Bozidar Filic, a Serbian police 
officer. “As soon as their first 


Belgrade says 
attack is over 

S LOBODAN Milosevic. 

the Yngoslav president, 
told European Union en- 
voys in Belgrade yesterday 
that the offensive against 
rebels in Kosovo was over. 

But the envoys were 
shocked at the devastation 
they witnessed on a tour of 
the province, suggesting ex- 
cessive use of force by gov- 
ernment troops. — Reuters, 
Belgrade. 


line of defence broke, they ran 
away ... We never expected it 
would be so easy.” 

The civilian exodus was the 
largest single displacement of 
people since the conflict began. 
Until this week, the fighting 
had made 147,000 people home- 
less, including 40,000 who have 
left the province, according to 
the United Nations. 

One foreign official said he 
saw “tractor load after tractor 
load" of refugees moving 
through the Drenica valley, 10 
miles to the north, on 
Wednesday. Others were seen 
heading south, while some 
were believed to be sleeping 
nearby in the forests. 

The flight was no surprise. 
Since fighting began last win- 
ter, government forces have 
shelled, looted and burned 
parts of nearly every village 
they have occupied. More than 
400 people have been killed. 

But Malisevo has survived 
unscathed. There were no 
bullet-scarred walls and little 
spent ammunition. Only a 
few shops in town had been 
looted . — Las Angeles Times. 



Rescue hopes 
at disaster pit 


Suicide scoop 
angers Belgians 


Kate Connolly and Agencies 
In Lassing, Austria 


R escuers hope to 
reach 10 Austrian min- 
ers trapped in a col- 
lapsed pit for 13 days in the 
next day or two, the econom- 
ics minister. Johann Earn- 
leitner, said yesterday. 

In Lassing, rescuers drilled 
deeper into the magnesium 
silicate mine after hearing 
noises on Wednesday indicat- 
ing that the men might be 
alive. 

"Everything is being carried 
out as quickly and safely as 
possible" Mr Famleitner told a 
news conference in Vienna. 
-We hope to reach the cavities 
in the next day or two." 

The miners were caught in 
a massive mudslide after they 
descended into the pit on July 
17 to rescue their colleague 
Georg HainzL who had been 
trapped by a cave-in a few 
hours earlier. 

Efforts to reach them were 
redoubled on Sunday after Mr 
HainzL aged 34. was pulled 
alive from the pit in surpris- 
ingly good health, despite his 
10 -day ordeal without food 
and water. 

AD hope of finding the min- 
ers alive had been abandoned 
more than a week ago amid 
confusion among rescuers 
and mine safety authorities. 

A huge crater has swal- 
lowed the heart of the village, 
dragging with it houses, part 
of a road, and the lathers of 16 
village children. 

The enthusiasm of rescue 
learns was not matched by the 
progress of drills directed 
towards the cavern where the 
men are believed to be buried. 
They are penetrating a mere 
lift an hour. 

The men are 400ft under- 
p-ound. and believed to have 
enough oxygen to last them 
for 12 and a halfdays. 
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The rescue effort is now 
being concentrated on a 25ft- 
high underground dome, 
lying 340ft north-west of 
where Mr Hainzl was found. 

The plan is two-pronged. 
One thin drill is being used to 
access the cavern and deliver 
extra air and food. Another 
larger drill is concentrating 
on excavating a potential 
rescue passage. 

Georg Plaschke. the leader 
of the rescue team of hun- 
dreds of firemen, soldiers and 
miners, said yesterday that 
hope of finding the men alive 
depended on whether or not 
they received, the extra air. 

"We are doing all that is hu- 
manely possible to find these 
men. We will keep digging 
until we find them,” he said. 

When asked what he would 
do if the men were found 
dead, he shrugged and 
answered. “Cry". 

A report In the weekly mag- 
azine News that rescue work- 

Athin drill is being 
used to access the 
cavern and deliver 
extra air and food 


ers bad heard the sounds of 
knocking a week ago, has pro- 
voked angry responses from 
locals, who Insist that drilling 
for the men should have 
begun much sooner. 

Mr Plaschke replied that 
teams first had to pump out 
hundreds of thousands of gal- 
lons of water, which filled the 
crater after a river diverted 
its course. Geological condi- 
tions. including the build-up 
of mud and did tunnels had 
also hindered progress. 

Yesterday evening an 
American raining expert. Jef- 
frey Kravitz. from the Mine 
Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration Institute In Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, arrived in 
Lassing, brin g in g with him a 
special infra-red device to 
help locate the trapped men. 

Mr Plaschke said that per- 
sonally be was sceptical that 
the device would work, be- 
cause the magnesium silicate 
would deflect signals. 

Rescuers are working up to 
40 hours at a time. They ex- 
pect to reach the men tomor- 
row at the earliest 


Stephen Bates 
in Brussels on 
the latest in 
a long line of 
press excesses 

T HE ETHICS of Belgian 
Journalism were under 
investigation last night 
after a magazine carried an 
Interview with a family it 
knew, by the time it ran the 
article, had committed sui- 
cide. 

Boasting of its scoop in 
publishing the interview 
with people now dead, the 
Flemish television listings 
magazine Homo printed 
more than six pages of con- 
versation between the 
Goossens family and a jour- 
nalist, Ingrid de Bie. There 
was talk during the inter- 
view of possible suicide. 

The family killed them- 
selves on July 22 , five days 
after speaking to Ms De 
Bie. The magazine appear- 
ed on Tuesday this week. 

The bodies of Leo Goos- 
sens, Ms wife Ema, their 
daughter An, an air hostess 
aged 24, and their son Bob, 
aged 19, were found in a 
wood near their home in 
the village of Raster Jee out- 
side Antwerp. The parents 
apparently shot their chil- 
dren and then shot them- 
selves. 

The case is not only the 
most recent grisly tragedy 
to afflict Belgium but ap- 
pears to be the latest in a 
long line of excesses in the 
country, committed in the 
of investigative Jour- 
nalism — the Goossens had 
a long-running dispute 
with a landlord. 

The scandal has centred 
on whether Ms De Bie 
alerted local officials to the 
family's threat to Mil them- 
selves, after she had ob- 
tained her story. The maga- 
zine insisted it had in- 
formed the local civic 
authorities, who had de- 
cided, on police advice, not 
to intervene. 

Bat Eric van Roxnpuy, a 
Flemish regional govern- 
ment minister, demanded 
that the Belgian journal- 
ists* association Investigate 
whether any ethical codes 


were broken. He said: "It is 
commercial exploitation of 
a family drama. We need to 
see whether everyone Jived 
up to their responsibi- 
lities.” 

The cause of the tragedy 
appears to have been a 
series of disputes stretching 
back 25 years, first over the 
Htwig n of a house the family 
had wanted to build and 
then over loans not repaid to 
the landlord of the house the 
Goossens rented while the 
original case was sorted out. 

What tipped them over 
the edge seems to have been 
the landlord's plan to evict 
them and sell the house, 
just after they redecorated 
it. Mr Goossens had also 
recently lost his job. 

The Homo report exhaus- 
tively details the family's 
problems and quotes the 
father as saying: “1 have 
thought about using a gun 
...all sorts of situations 
that yon would find in a 
horror book have been go- 
ing through my thoughts.” 

Belgian newspapers and 
magazines have gone all-out 
in recent years to catalogue 
tin* authorities’ ftlHwp in 
investigating unsolved 
crimes, and have not hesi- 
tated to hnftoir embargoes on 

swisH lw frif hiumti fin. 

With the state authorities 
widely despised and ridi- 
culed by the public, jour- 
nalists have received little 
criticism for Intrusive 
reporting. 

Television has been Just 
as in sensitive: at the funer- 
als of two eight-year-old 
girls abducted and subse- 
quently killed by the paedo- 
phile Marc Dutroux, cam- 
era crews held up the pro- 
cession while they obtained 
their pictures, and even lay 
on the ground to get better 
shots of the coffins being 
placed in the hearses. 

Previously undisclosed 
details of the post-mortem 
on one of the girls were 
read to her parents on a 
live television show last 
year. 

Journalists admit that 
libel laws have fallen out of 
use and contempt of court 
regulations are ignored. 

Ms De Bie was yesterday 
said by colleagues to be out 
of her office, conducting an 
interview ami unavailable 
for comment. 
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Bill Clinton boards Marine One, the presidential helimpterytw yraafriiigtnn yesterday as the evidence against him mounted 



testimony next weeK. 

AiT ^O-WeB^Street JW 
nalpoll taken after the presi- 
dent received a subpoena 
Mr Starr last ween 


rating of -the way Mr 
is doing hisjob* 

But it also showed a bard.- 
ening of opinion on impeacl> 
ment. Of those questioned, 45 
per cent said that Mr CUnton 
Should be the target of im- 
peachment proceedings n ne 
Were found to have commit- 
ted perjury. That compares to 
39 per cent last month, A 
CNN-USA Today poll, how- 
ever, showed only 24 per cent 
favoured impeachment if a 
cover-up were proven. • 

Republican officials doubt 
that Mr Clinton will be Im- 
peached, as a Republican Con- 
gress has the president exact- 
ly where it wants him — 
rinpinpuri and upshift to push 
through any legislative initia- 
tive. A- discredited Mr CUn- 
ton, instead of Vice-President 
A1 Gore coming in with a new 

.broom, would ficvour a Repub- 
lican presidential victory in 
2000, they argue. 

Mr Clinton left Washington 
tor a visit to North Carolina 
yesterday, casually dressed 
and cheerfully chatting with 
as they made their way 
to a helicopter; its rotor 
blades drowning out ques- 
tions from reporters. 


Sydney 
private | 

ChrtetofstterZIiui In Sydney j 


S YDNEY was put on 
health alert yesterday 
after the city's private 
water company admitted sup- 
plies were contaminated by 
parasites. A million house- 
holds were urged to boll their 
tap water to make It safe to 
drink, schools sealed off 
d rinking fo untains and Of- 
fered bottled water, dentists 
cancelled surgery, and restau- 
rants withdrew salads and 
oysters from their menus as 
the scare spread. 

The crisis is a major blew 
to the standing or Australia’s 
largest city. The embarrass- 
ment for politicians was com- 
pounded because a high level 
political delegation, including 
the United States secretary of 
state, Madeline Albright, and 
the US defence secretary, Wil- 
liam Cohen, was visiting for 
talks. 

The New South Wales state 
government recently gave 


Clashes 
as Brazil 
phone 
service 
sells for 
£1 1 .5bn 


In Rtodt Ju itf ro 


B RAZIL’S sale of the cen- 
tury — the privatisation 
at Its mammoth tele- 
communications service — 
was yesterday balled ns a 
world-beating success, de- 
spite rioting outside the Rio 
de Janeiro slock exchange 
that left 44 people Injured. 

President Fernando Hen- 
rlque Cardoso claimed that 
the sale of Teiebras for 
£11.5 billion — go per cent 
more than the asking price — 
was unprecedented in the his- 
tory of capitalism and would 
start a “communications rev- 
olution’* that would benefit 
the Brazilian people. 

Years of under-investment 
mean only about one in 10 
people In Brazil has a tele- 
phone, compared to about six 
in 10 in the United States and 
France. Lines are Considered 
so much of a luxury that they 
have become a measure of 
wealth and often figure as as- 
sets. like vehicles and 
property. 

In SSo Paulo — the south- 
ern hemisphere's largest in- 
dustrial centre •— the problem 
Is so acute that telephone 
lines cost up to S5JD00 on the 
Mark mark et The infrastruc- 
ture Is so poor that 17 million 
people are waiting for phones 



Australian Water Services, a 
private company, a stake In 
tiie formerly frilly public util- 
ity, called Sydney Water. 

The source of the city-wide, 
contamination by Giardia and 
Cryptosporidium, which can 
cause chronic, diarrhoea, 
weakness, cramps and fiShsea, 
is the Pro^>^ water fQtratlon 
plant. The site, one of the larg- 
est and most modem in the 


eminent should investigate If | 
the corporate culture of 
Sydney Water has become too 
! focused on the business of i 
producing dividends and cut- ; 
ting corners to make ‘efficien- 
cies'," he said. ; 

j^Tb* New .South Wales gov- 
Vnment has : Ordered an in- 
quiry -and the state premier. 
Bob Carr, warned that any 
i Sydney. Water bureaucrats 


The embarrassment was compounded . 
as a high-level US delegation was in town 


world, is operated by Austra- 
lian Water Services. Sydney 
Water believes the cause of 
the contamination is a 
dead animal, a failure of the 
filtration equipment, or both. 

Jeff Angel, of tbe Total En- 
vironment Centre, said 
Sydney Water's drive to make 
money had effected its core 
duties to protect health and 
the environment "The gov- 


found to have tailed in their 
public duty would be dis- j 
missed. "The t axpa yers, the 
ratepayers of NSW, are en- 
titled when they turn on their j 
taps to clean, safe water,” he I 
said. “It's tiie obligation of 
Sydney Water to give it to 
than.” | 

Shops sold out of bottled 
water and “Do not drink” 
warnings were pasted on taps | 


in work ahd : . public . places.' 
Bars were making ice from 
boiled water and water mains 
were flushed; but- hi a bid to 
wash away the microscopic 
organisms. 

Peter Wapdonald, an iade- 
paiefertt state MP, Saidi 
fs~ HEh i 

which talk^^out'jmpnxinbt 
as ‘Good enough to bottle and 
too -precious to waste’. They 
have been great at their pro- 
motional services bid whm it 
comes to the real test, they 
have stumbled.’' ' 

Tbe state's heaBh .depart- 
ment said • the ' decision to 
warn people about, brushing 
their teeth, washing food and 
even giving tap water to their 
pets was made because, even, 
if the risk was low, so many 
people were exposed. Aids 
organisations have issued 
their own alerts, because 
people with depressed im- 
mune systems, which in- 
cludes transplant and chemo- 
therapy patients, can be at 
increased risk. 
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Shore line: Only one in 10 Brazilians has a telephone, bat that should chmifl&nDw tint 
the state-owned monopoly has been auctioned off photcxsr^qoi^i-^b*^- 



Reserve cash now 
to spend whenever 


you want. 



and up to 30 per cent of calls 
in the main cities foil to get 
through. 

The sell-off, one of the 
world’s biggest of government 
assets, was the high point of 
Brazil’s privatisation pro- 
gramme and follows the sell- 
off and deregulation of the 
huge mining, transport and 
power sectors. The winning 
bidders for the 12 holdings 
came from leading European 
and North American- tele- 
phone companies. 

Some 4£0Q military police 
closed off the centre of Rio 
during the auction on Wed- 
nesday after pitched battles 
with thousands of protesters, 
including students, trade 
union members and people 
from the radical landless 
movement,, who. believe that 
Teiebras should remain in ex- 
clusively Brazilian hands. 
Police fired bullets and tear- 
gas, leaving many demonstra- 
tors injured. 

The argument behind a gov- 
ernment-run telecommunica- 
tions network was that tiie 
state would be an Indepen- 


dent distributor of the ser- 
vice, providing everyone, not 
just the rich and privileged, 
with access to a telephone. 
But . under-investment and 
bureaucracy ted to a black 
market which encouraged 
many poorer people who got 
telephones to rent them to tbe 
rich 

This reinforced the differ- 
ences between Brazil's rich 
and poor. Figures show that 
the wealthiest ie per cent of 
the population of 160 million 
own 81 per cent of the tele- 
phone lines. The poorest 
57 per cent have 2 per cent of. 
the phones. 

The winning bidders of the 
■Teiebras holdings will be 
committed by law to double to 
33 million the number of in- 
stalled telephone lines by the 
■end of 2000. 

. The cash from the sdl-aff 
will gb to reduce the ' 6.7 per 
cent budget deficit, buying 
' Mr Cardoso time to introduce 
more belt- tightening reforms 
to keep the currency stable. 

Mr Cardoso. & former left- 
winger whose political repu- 


tation is based on tough fiscal 
policies, hopes to be re-elected 
In two months fta?, a' second 
four-year term. Tbe Teiebras 
privatisation was centre- 
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piece of his Ora; i SMiasi 
success wxE bff 'jk, blq^wtntf, 
leffWing 0PP9?dtibn ;dtndt 
data. LulX' fcatjk) Luis ’dar 
Silva, who dis- 

tant second , wtite opfition 
polls. ; - -tvrv V* 
Investors .were'-jMsufr' & 
the £esutts ^pf thfiisste- “This 
is tantastie..The government 
can writejoff about Twrceut 
of. the national ddSfctp Just: 
one day, ” aattataleeoflmiiHii-.: 
cations analyst* Wifitem Emi- 
rent. df Rdb^-Efe^gwpq. ■ 
One reseaccu gram esti- 
mates that a . rename .tefe- 
phone system «mld -dnreefly . 
create up to mooo. jobs, and 
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Industri es- - 

- *Ttwfflhav^fte : iMme effect 
as what happened the 19306 
when the (^industries ar- 
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dent of'the^-odhmuter Jfltm 
NBCMBresD. 
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Loppers” , "Captain -Chromo- 
some", and the “Genetic 
Superheroes”. The “Kenil- 
worth Croppers" recently 
scythed down a heavily 
guarded display of GM wheat 
at the Royal Agricultural 
Show Several Adds growing 
non GM crops have been 
attacked by mistake. 

But the coming together of 
peace and environmental 
activists is Just the tip of the 
Opposition against companies 
promoting GM food technolo- 
gies. A stunning array of mid- 
dle England is now roughly 
united in disapproval or fear 
of the implications and is not 
impressed by corporate 
claims that GM is totally safe, 
healthy and will benefit the 
developing wodd. 

The; Women’s Institute, the 
Townswomen's Guild, the Con- 
sumers Association and the 
Country Landowners, all with 
particular concerns, want a 
moratorium of between two 
and five years on commercial 
growings of the crop& So do 
the 1 minion-member RSPB, 
the Government's own wildZife 
advisers English Naturef2), 
and more than 200 wholefood 
companies. 

Greenpeace, Friends of the 
Earth, the Green Party and 
the Soil Association want to 
halt the introduction of the 
crops altogether Meanwhile, 
overseas development groups 
like Oxfezn and Christian Aid 
express deep reservations 
about corporate claims that 
the technology will cure world 
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■* Mrig Farm, Kfrkflston, Lothian 


3 Ma no r Fa rm, Eddtetfuxpe, Mafion, 
NYpfte 


S Bair Farm, EdtinQton, HomcasMe, Lines 


7 Wttson Hail Farm. Slade Lane, Wttson, 
Melbourne, Dotbyshuo 


8 Tib Hafl Farm, Kingsbury, nr. Tamworth, 
Staffordshire 


9 Byton House Farm, Tatted, Shropshire 


12 RoaaBa Farm Biddings, Cowfings. 
Newmnitol. Suffolk 


13 Warwick Farm, Ramsay. Cantos 


14 Fbtrae Fans, FBongley, nr. Covertly. 
Wa n dc teh lm 


16 The Host, Antony's Cross, Newent. 
das. 


17 Modal Farm, Shiibum, Wattngton, 
Oxford 


19 WycAgricutturai College. Bank Lane, 
ABngtoo, nr. Ashford, Kent 


20 HayooniiaMDI Farm, Sutton Veny, 
Warminster. Wilts 
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• Pioneer Genstique 


• StHMpaa International Seeds 




became fidfc heroes after being 
given suspended prison sen- 
tences for destroying GM 
grain. There have been seven 
arrests in Ireland and a high 
profile court case. 

Greenpeace dawns to have 

mobilised 250,000 consumers in 
Germany and there is wide- 
spread disapproval in Holland 
and Denmark. Switzerland 
recently had a referendum on 
the future of biotechnology It 
was approved but only after 
massive lobbying by the Swiss- 
based drug and chemical com- 
panies who threatened to leave. 

Last week European 
activists flew to the Missouri 


activists against the crops. In 
Til'd ia^ there are to be 

riots if and when the new tech- 
nology is introduced. Several 
years ago more than 750,000 
gmail farmers rallied against 
the Wodd Trade Organisation 
and American companies 


The massive Grameen Bank 
based in Pakistan which pio- 
neered the philosophy of cred- 
its fear the poor; pulled out of a 
joint venture with Monsanto 
this week. 

Monsanto, moreover; has 
upset tts own industry by going 
“too feu; too Cast". With more 
than 100 mill inn acres of GM 
crops now under cultivation on 
four continents after just four 
years' planting, the company 


admits it underestimated the 
European culture (7). 

It has now opened an office 
In London, engaged Tim Bell 
for its PR, and is running a £1 
million press advertising cam- 
paign. But the Advertising 
Standards Authority has 
already received more than 50 
complaints ranging from the 
Green party to the Country- 
side Restoration Trust 


while visited newspaper 
editors, journalists, and crit- 
ics. The company has set up 
web-pages, and runs a tele- 
phone information linn 
The seed and chemical com- 
panies, research institutes 
and universities growing the 


patented crops feel increas- 
ingly threatened, and regret 
tha t their message of scien- 
tific responsibility is not 
being heard. They insist that 
people’s fears are groundless. 

TTiey make no distinctions 
between those who act openly 
and those who act secretly 
calling the crop-wrecking van- 
dalism and destruction of the 
very evidence they say is 
needed to monitor safety. The 
groups reply that they are 
deliberately not touching the 
crops that are testing ecologi 
cal data. The clamour for a 
moratorium is growing 


S w r riM (1) GenetiX Snowball. 
One World Centre, 6 Mount Street, 
Manchester. 0161 834 0295; (2} 


English Nature, GM position 
statement July 9, 1 998; (3) House 
of Lords Select Committee on 
Agriculture; Hansard July 30 
1 968; (5) Citizen 'b Juiy, University 
of East London Department of 
Environmental Science June 1 998: 
( 6 ) Advisory Committee on 
Releases to the Environment, 
article by Julie Hffl. Guardian July 
15, 1998; (7) Monsanto annua) 
report, website, 
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Comment 


Diary 


Matthew 

Norman 


F OR the second tune 
this week, I am com- 
pelled to upbraid Mr 
Tony B lair for lack of com- 
mon courtesy. Following 
tbe news that he has turfed 
his Italian holiday host out 
of his own Renaissance 
villa, he abruptly leaves the 
House of Commons just as 
Frank Field prepared to 
make his resignation 
speech. The official Down- 
ing Street line is that Mr 
Tony had to rush off to a 
private meeting with Wil- 
liam Hague — an explana- 
tion damaged, some might 
think, by w illiam’ s pres- 
ence in the chamber 
throughout Frank’s speech. 
Mr Blair's malign Influence 
trickles down to his press 
office. “You're Cram the 
Diary?” says someone at 
Number 10 when we call for 
clarification. “Then ask 
your lobby correspondent. 
Bye.” Then he hangs up. 
;»lore insolence. In the light 
of this endemic cheek, we 
are obliged to launch a drive 
to educate New Labour 
about the need for polite- 
ness. The campaign will be 
called ‘Traditional Man- 
ners in a Modern Setting". 
There is much work to be 
done, and we cannot start 
too soon. 


T HE Tories have little 
to be smug about, as a 
rail fn Alan D uncan, 

William Hague's right hand 
man fondly remembered for 
speculations in the council 
house market and his plan 
to legalise heroin, confirms. 
“What part ofthe paper are 
you from?” the little man 
asks my colleague Simon 
Bowers. “Ah, I don’t nor- 
mally talk to diaries.” But 
we just wanted to put to you 
the rumour that you are 
planning to spend the sum- 
mer holidays at an exclu- 
sive male charm school in 
the Swiss Alps for an inten- 
sive course in etiquette, 
dress sense and Latin ball- 
room dancing. "If yon want 
to be a grown up journal- 
ist," says Alan, “I wouldn't 
ask questions like that.” 


( EANWHILE, the 
! heartwarming deci- 
I sion by Tory vice- 
chairman Archie Norman to 
sack Tory staff aged over 50 
bears fruit. “Mature Lady," 
begins an advert in West- 
minster's House magazine. 
“Redundancy casualty at 
Conservative Party HQ 
seeks employment. Former 
councillor, DHSS officer and 
currently sole bookshop 
manager." As the column 
that prides itself on a ma- 
ture readership, we wish 
her well and invite would- 
be employers to call her on 
0171896-1004. 

T HERE is more news of 
the charming Paul 
Twino. the fiercely In- 
dependent-minded 
researchoron the rerent 
Everyman show about Louis 
Karrakhnn, who doubles up 
as director of the campaign 
to overturn the ban on the 
Nation ofTskim leader en- 
tering the country. Robert 
Singh, a lecturer at Edin- 
burgh University and 
.(uthuroftheFarrakhan 
Phenomenon, reports that 
last October Mr Twino rang 
and asked him to be a con- 
sultant on the Everyman 
film. He agreed, sent Mr 
Twino the book and gave 
him some contact numbei 
In America. Mr Twino rang 
one man, delivering the in- 
evitable anti-Semitic rant on 
ill sco ve ring he was Jewish, 
and then rang Mr Singh to 
explain that the book would 
not he featured Ln the pro- 
gramme since it was “dis- 
torted". What a delightful 
soul this Twino sounds. 


I N the Spectator. Pctron- 
ellsi Wyatt Interviews 
Gordon Brown, whom 
she compares repeatedly to 
Tiberius. The late Emper- 
or's hobbles were pornogra- 
ph>“and tearing the wings 
off flies, but It is Tiberius's 
patience 1 n waiting for his 
chance to govern and his fis- 
cal nous that form the basis 
of the comparison. Mean- 
while. Gordon paints him , 
self as a happy-go-lucky guy, 
who just kindn blundered 
Into the Treasury. “Pm no 
different from the man on 
the street,” he tells her. “I 
just happen to be Chan- 
cellor. A lot oflt Is luck." 


A LATE bid for July’s 
PC Brains award 
comes from Belgium, 
w here seven police motor- 
cyclists arrived late fora 
major all-day parade in 
Brussels. All were behaving 
eccentrically, and when one 
fell off as he tried to mount 
h is bike, other officers wi 
summoned to breatha! 
them. All seven wereove 
the limit. 



The shocking thing is, the truth about 
Derek Bentley was there all the time 




T HERE win be many who 
yesterday felt a profound 
sense of relief that the 
criminal justice system has 
finally acknowledged that 
Derek Bentley should never 
have beat convicted, let alone 
hanged.- and the family baa 
surely earned their celebra- 
tions- However, there is more 
to cause disquiet than rejoic- 
ing in the history of this most 
cruel miscarriage <rf justice. 

This is not a case where 
startling new evidence forces 
a re-evaluation, or indeed, 
where changed attitudes de- 
mand a changed verdict An 
the grounds of the appeal 
which caused the Lord Chief 
Justice, Lord Justice Kenne- 
dy. and Mr Justice Collins to 
conclude that the conviction 
should not stand come from 
the original papers. They were 
there for the Court of Appeal 
in 1953 and before Sir David 
Maxwell -Fyfe (the then Home 
Secretary) when he refused to 
reprieve Bentley; they formed 
the nucleus of Iris Bentley's 
campaign; they were rejected 
by Kenneth Clarke in 1992 
when be refused to grant a 
pardon and they were the 
basis of the submissions made 
again to the Home Office in 
1996 in anticipation of Iris’s 
impending death. Yesterday's 
decision could have been 
made at any time during the 
past 45 years, and it Is one of 
the most shocking aspects of 
the case that it was not — that 
instead it was blocked and 
obstructed until after the 
deaths of Derek himself, of his 
parents William and Lilian 
and of his loyal sister. Iris. 
Tbe history of this case is not 


just the story of the courage 
and tenacity of one woman's 
fight against the state on be- 
half of her "judicially mur- 
dered" brother, it is also the 
story of stupefying callous- 
ness an£ cynicism on the part 
cf^the pdlce, the- judiciary, 
and. the Home Office — all 
institutions which are ex- 
pected to protect the innocent 
The evidence presented by 
the police at the trial was so 
riddled with inconsistencies 
and Improbabilities that it is 
seriously and fatally flawed. 
However, the quality of tbe 
police evidence was never 
properly examined at trial, 
perhaps because Derek’s own 
barrister is reported to have 
started the case with the pri- 
vate observation that “both 
little flickers ought to swing” . 
The jury never heard the med- 
ical evidence that was avail- 
able to both the crown and the 
defence which showed that 
Derek bad an IQ of at best 77 
and possibly lower, that his 
mental age was between nine 
and 11, and that he was bor- 
der-line mental defective 
being classifiable as “feeble- 
minded' 1 under the Mental De- 
ficiency Act then in force - 
Lord Goddard conducted the 
trial with uncommon preju- 
dice «and even failed to safe- 
guard Derek’s innocence with 
the very minimum required 
— a direction to the Jury on 
the standard of proof 
His parents' heart-rending 
appeals first for clemency and 
then simply to be allowed to 
lay flowers on their son's 
grave inside tbe prison were 
rejected with a numblngly for- 
mal response that was 


repeated word for word, year 
after year. But bureaucratic 
indifference was not confined 
to the unenlightened 1960s. 
When Iris's tireless campaign- 
ing resulted in the Home Sec- 
retary considering the grant 
otf-a pardon in 1991, a. police 
report was commissioned, but 
“for presentational reasons 
only" according to a leaked 
Internal memo at the time. 
Perhaps unsurprisingly, given 
the spirit in which the report 
was requested, its conclusions 
that the conviction was unsafe 
were ignored, and Kenneth 
Clarke refused the application 
In 1992, saying that there were 
“no good grounds" fbr a 
pardon. 

T HE original case papers 
were subjected to a 75- 
year secrecy order which 
was only lifted when, the 
Home Secretary was threat- 
ened with legal proceedings. 
Even the Legal Aid Board 
failed Iris by refusing legal aid 
for the judicial review of 
Clarice's decision and for the 
application to the Criminal 
Cases Review Commission, 
until threatened - themselves 
with judicial review. 

The CCRC has been notable 
as an exception to the Bentley 
family’s dreary experience of. 
at best indifference and. at 
worst contempt But although 
tbe case was finally referred 
to the Court of Appeal, one 
result of the years Of stagna- 
tion is that the court was not 
able to test the questionable 
police evidence of the events 
of the night of November 2, 
1952. Christopher Craig says 
that Bentley came over to him 


on tiie roof and tried to stop 
him from shooting. John Par- 
ris, Craig's counsel at trial 
confirmed that he was told the 
same tiling at trial 45 years 
ago but advised his client 
against giving evidence then. 
Bentley - bjmogtf j -although. Jie 
denied it at trial, bad previ- 
ously told a prison doctor that 
he bad tried to stop Craig, and 
an eyewitness to the events 
heard someone call to Craig to 
stop. Despite the assumption 
which has entered folk lore, 
the words Bentley used were 
almost certainly not “let him 
have it”. Although it Is very 
likely that the officers in 
charge of the investigation 
would have known them well 
— they were the same words 
which condemned a profes- 
sional burglar’s accomplice 12 
years before in- the leading 
case on joint enterprise and 
murder erf a policeman. But it 
is now far too late to know 
whether this is more than just 
an unlikely coincidence. 

Yesterday's decision is wel- 
come indeed. But if even Iris; 
respectable, middle-aged and 
loved by the media and the 
general public, could not 
achieve recognition of Derek’s 
innocence in her lifetime de- 
spite her relentless campaign, 
then what hope is there for 
others without the benefit of 
such doughty support? The 
CCRC will have its work cut 
out if it is to help the bidden 
victims of miscarriages of jus- 
tice to get their cases back 
before the court 


Tamsin Alter Is the solicitor for 
the Bentley family. Dacca 
Aitkenhead Is away 


Slosh sex in 

the South 



T HE rival magazine ed- 
itors bidding fbr the 
rights to publish Tom 
Wolfe's new novel had to read 
the manuscript under strict 
conditions. It was a mon- 
strous thing, 14 inches high 
(and still not completed — 
there was, at the time, a fur- 
ther six indies to come). One 
of the conditions was that we 
had to attack it In the offices 
of its publisher, on a swelter- 
ing day tn a room without 
windows or air conditioning, 
behind closed glass doors ln 
full view of the staff who 
walked back and forth an day 
long, waving to see how it was 
going. My chief objective, I ad- 
mit, was neither literary nor 
commercial: it was not to be 
caught napping. 

The other condition was 
that we were not to talk about 
It anyone who blabbed would 
have to bear the legal conse- 
quences. What are tbe legal 
consequences of blabbing in a 
country which has a constitu- 
tion guaranteeing the right to 
free blabbing? Hmm . . . 

,, there was prob- 
ably never an auc- 
tion ln the first 
place. My suspicion is that 
Rolling Stone, which got the 
serial rights and printed its 
first instalment earlier this 
month, was going to publish 
Wolfe all along (Wolfe and' 
Rolling Stone editor Jan Wen- 
ner have a famous, long- 
standing relationship). It was 
a question of curiosity: was 
someone out there Insane 
enough to pay many more 
times than what Jan Wenner 
was prepared to pull out of his 
already luxuriously lined 
pockets? (A million dollars, it 
was said, would do just One.) 
In the event. Vanity Fair of- 
fered the most ($200,000 was 
the figure I heard), but it 
wasn't that much more than 
what Rolling Stone offered. 
(The New Yorker, where I 
work, made a handsome offer, 
but its most alluring feature 
was an aeroplane flying over 
the Hamptons, towing a ban- 
ner, saying: “Read Tom Wolfe 
in the Summer Fiction issue.” 
Ah, well) 

What can I say about tbe 
book? Well according to my 
agreement, nothing. But I 
wonder. Now that extracts are 
appearing, isn't tbe word out? 

It’s set in the South, and as- 
pires to do for Atlanta what 
Bonfire Of The Vanities did 
for New York. Its characters 
include Roger-too- White, a 42- 
year-old lawyer, an Oreo (like 


the American “cookie", black 
on the outside, white under- 
neath); the mayor of Atlanta 
(who is only semi-black — 
that is, "a brown paper bag- 
ger’; Georgia Tech football 
coach Brook McNutter. a 
banker named. Peepgass, who 
can't keep his thingamajig in' 
hia trousers; and Croker, a 
testosterone-driven over-ex- 
tended real-estate impresario. 

There are three plots. One 
involves Croker the banks 
want their money back. One 
involves the daughter of one 
of Croker's friends: at a fra- 
ternity party, she has what is 
called ‘‘slosh sex” (sex when 
falling down, pissed drunk) 
with a black football player, 
whom, in a moment of pan- 
icky expedience, she accuses 
of rape. The other involves 
Conrad, one of the people 
made redundant at Croker’s 
meat-making plants, for 
whom everything that could 
go wrong goes wrong. This is 
— or, Z should say. this is go- 
ing to be — a big-throated, 
jaunty, wonderfully exagger- 
ated comic novel, with a huge 
sweep, and its subject is noth- 
ing less than the whole of 
Amer ica. 

I hadn't realised Wolfe’s 
clout- When word got round 
that I had read the book, I had 
loads of messages from people 
wanting to know about it. 
They included a guy ln a mail 
room, ad sales reps, a young 
marketing executive and two 
people who had moved to New 
York because of Bonfire Of 
The Vanities. Can you imag- 
ine moving to a city because 
of a novel? 

But what about Wolfe's crit- 
ical reputation? He is, curi- 
ously, not big in literary cir- 
cles. Bonfire won no prizes. It 
wasn't short-listed for the 
National Book Award or the 
Pulitzer. You hear talk of Don 
DeLillo or Thomas Pynchon. 
You hear how well Philip 
Roth is writing- But Wolfe? 

Last night. I looked at Bon- 
fire again. There is a new edi- 


Tom Wolfe asserts 
the power of good 
old-fashioned 
story-telling 


tlon which Includes an essaj 
by Wolfe on American fictio 
He attacks formal experi- 
ment He dismisses two gen- 
erations oT American novel- 
ists — most of them 
subsidised by university 
teaching positions — in 
favour of a Dickensian de- 
fence of entertainment He a 
vocates research, reportin g , 
facts, in place of staying at 
home and malting the whole 
thing up. Ln effect, he asserts 
tiie power of good old-fash- 
ioned story-telling, written 
with verve and great sen- 
tences. And I think he's a mi 
ter. To my min d, he doesn't 
deserve an American prize. 
He wants that one they give 
away in Stockholm. 


If unemployment rises sharply, welfare-to-work will be at risk, and ail the Chancellors plans for public spending thrown into disarray 


Gordon’s little lamb 


John Gray 


W HEN Americans 
say something is 
history they mean 
that U is of no conse- 
quence. When the same 
thing is said by Europeans, 
It means that they are 
faced with an all-too-fam- 
Hiar problem which has no 
apparent solution. The 
same words express irrec- 
oncilable views of history. 
Over the past 30 years, 
successive British govern- 
ments have echoed the 
American view only to find 
the European one forced on 
them by events. Will the 
Blair Government be any 
different? 

Last May’s landslide oc- 
curred as a result of an 
unrepeatable conjunction 
of events. A government 
more comprehensively dis- 
credited than any In living 
memory combined with a 
booming economy to give 
Labour a unique opportu- 
nity. By refashioning Itself 
as a party of which affluent 
Conservative voters need 
not be afraid. Labour was 
able to exploit that oppor- 
tunity to the full. 

ifteen months on. the 


Tories show no sign of 
recovering. From being the 
political wing of a British 
ruling class they have be- 
come an English minority 
party that only Intermit- 
tently acts as an oppos- 
ition. Blair's Government 
has little to fear from the 
Tories. 

But the booming econo- 
my that it Inherited from 
them is turning out to have 
been unsustainable. As a 
result, the Government is 
threatened by a return of 
the boom-bast cycle which 
it believed had been finally 
consigned to the past 

Labour’s confidence that 
a decisive break has been 
made with Britain's post- 
war economic history de- 
pends on accepting the eco- 
nomic orthodoxy 

established during the 
Thatcher era as a final 

truth. 

ln fact, the belief that 
orthodox fiscal and mone- 
tary policies can ensure 
economic stability Is one of 
the Government’s most 
problematic inheritances. 

Tbe same belief under- 
pins the Clinton adminis- 
tration's confidence that It 
has established a “new 
paradigm" of steady 


growth in which economic 
cycles have been left be- 
hind. inflation has been 
banished forever and stock 
markets only go up. 

If history is our guide, 
economic nirvana of the 
kind envisaged Ln the “new 
paradigm” Is not a real 
possibility. History shows 
that capitalism advances 


When capitalism is 
truly global, no 
economy can be 
insulated from 
turmoil elsewhere 
in the world 


through cycles of inven- 
tion in which entire indus- 
tries and occupations are 
wiped ont and whole 
classes of people ruined. 
This gale, of creative de- 
struction Is not a process 
that produces stability — 
social or economic. And 
when capitalism Is truly 
global, as It is today, no 
economy can be insulated 
from turmoil elsewhere in 


the world. Gordon Brown 
has concluded that reces- 
sion- is not on the cards. 
Whether his Judgment is 
correct will torn largely on 
developments in faraway 
countries over which no 
western government has 
much influence. 

Unemployment ln parts 
Of east Asia Is rising rap- 
idly to depression levels. 
By the end of the year over 
20,000,000 Indonesians are 
likely to be without jobs, 
and around half of the pop- 
ulation of 200,000,000 is ex- 
pected to live in poverty. 
Some Observers expect un- 
employment in china to 

rise to around 20 per cent 
of the workforce over the 
next few years.- Neither 
country has anything that 
resembles a Western-style 
welfare state. 

Economic dislocation .on 
this scale is not normally 
associated with political 
stability. Indeed, on the 
evidence of this century’s 
history, it is reasonable to 
expect it to be accompanied 
by changes of regime in the 
countries that are worst 
affected. 

It is hard to conceive how 
Britain's economy could 
not be seriously affected by 
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‘People are drinking more 
on flights because they 
aren’t allowed to smoke’ 

Patrick West, Letters 


A quiet 
revolution 

Let Labour answer to us 

FOR a government that's only been in office 
for 15 months, the Blair administration is 
surprisingly fond of assessing its own. brief 
history. On May 1, Labour marked its first 
anniversary with a considered look at the 
story so far; they did something similar in 
the closing days of 1997 and, last summer, 
Peter Mandelson and John Prescott deliv- 
ered a formal presentation to celebrate 
Labour's first 100 days in power. Yesterday, 
Labour reached yet ano ther one of these 
stock-taking landmarks, as the Prime Minis- 
ter launched his governments first annual 
report Like a smiling chief executive, Mr 
Blair briefed the shareholders of UK pic on 
the progress so far in realising the 177 
commitments they made in their election- 
winning manifesto last ye%r. His verdict 
was that he and his ministers could be 
“genuinely proud” of their record. . . 

It would be easy to mock yesterday's 
performance. Not only was it yet another 
review by a government which has made 
self-assessment into an art form, it was also 
a self-consciously US-style event Billed as a 
British version of America's State of the 
Union address, Mr Blair even delivered his 
remarks in Downing Street’s equivalent of 
the White House Rose Garden. Significantly, 
his audience was not Parliament — where 
he would have faced questions — but a 
hand-picked assembly of allies. Moreover, 
as the Liberal Democrats pointed out yester- 
day, although Mr Blair presented his docu- 
ment in the style of a company report, it had 


been subject to no outside, independent 

auditing 

Still, it was a worthwhile exercise and one 
to be encouraged. The Government can be 
proud of its record, achieved through the 
near-constant surge of activity which pro- 
duced yet another wave of papers and 
| proposals this very week. Without conduct- 
i mg one more retrospective of our own, Mr 
Blair is right to boast of the Government’s 
progress in Northern Ireland and its fulfill- 
ment of 50 of its 177 campaign promises. On 
the five key pledges, famously reproduced 
on th n«p wallet-size cards, there has been 
steady progress — although, as Mr Blair 
admitted, success is still far from complete 
in the reduction of NHS waiting lists or 
welfare reform. 

But beyond the details of file record itself 
it is the very idea of setting objectives and 
assessing their fete that is to be applauded. 
We accept performance-targets In industry, 
schools and even hospitals — so why not 
Whitehall? They are a useful way to expose 
weaknesses and to spot shortfalls. Perhaps 
the Government regrets setting the wrong 
goal in health — waiting lists ypthgr than 
waiting times — but some of its other airns 
have been suitably bold. Halving the thrift 
between arrest and sentence for juvenile 
criminals is an admirable objective, as is' 
the Social Exclusion Unit's demand of a two- 
thirds reduction in tTw» numbers of people 
living an the streets by 2002. 

. More deeply, the very notion of holding 
government to dear, ex plicit promises is a 
good one. It strips away some of the m ys te ry 
and confusion of politics, enahlfng people to 
view government much as they regard any 
other service: Voters can look at Labour and 
say, well, the^ promised x, y and z — did 
they deliver? By casting- himself as a chief 
executive, Tony Blair cast the rest of us as 
shareholders: in other words, we are the 


boss and he works for us. That's how it 
should be, with the PM and his team obliged 
to explain to us each year how they spent 
our hard-earned money. This is a new way 
of reg ar d in g power in Britain, where we are 
more used to seeing politicians as our 
masters than our servants. If Mr Hair 
wants to reverse that, then perhaps this will 
be the “great, radical, reforming govern- 
ment” be promises — leading a profound, if 
quiet revolution. 


Kosovo’s map 

Self-rule must be credible 

FT IS A familiar tale. European envoys 
report finding a “wasteland” in central 
Kosova Foreign monitors say they have 
“lost track” of more than 20,000 refugees 
who fled the town of Malisevo. Sorb officers 
deny ethnic cleansing, bat the burning 
houses and the bewildered peasants- on 
dusty roads evoke memories of Bosnia not 
long ago. The impression of hopeless drift is 
echoed at the diplomatic level Yesterday 
the EU troika team met President Slobodan 
Milosevic in Belgrade to be told, with equal 
impfausibility, that the offensive in Kosovo 
was over and that he might be more “flexi- 
ble" on the terms of autonomy. 

The truth is that for Serbia to show 
flexibility requires three thing s to happen 
— none of which is very likely so far. First 
Serbia has to be weakened — which means 
that intftma’Hrmni pressure must be sus- 
tained over months rather than surge up 
and subside as has happened in Ko- 
sovo. Second, Kosovan resistance has to be 
knitted together to form something like a 
fYwnmnm front — a more than usually 
riiffiffllt task. On Wednesday the US ambas- 
sador from neighbouring Macedonia 


th o u ght he had won tent a tive agreement to 
brfng together the separatist Kosovo Libera- 
tion Army and some of the political ele- 
ments in Pristina to form an all-party 
transitional government. But Ibrahim Ru- 
gova, the current president who would be 
excluded from the plan, also announced his 
own scheme on Wednesday — which did not 
necessarily include the KLA. 

The KT.A , brought to life by years of Serb 
repression, is a complicating factor which 
has quickly dominated the scene. Sugges- 
tions that the West has tacitly condoned the 
new Serb offensive, in order to dip the 
KLA’s wings and make it more amenable, 
are body dgnigd. At the least, the rapid 
emergence of armed resistance has left 
w ould-be mediators baffled. But a weaker 
KLA could be a greater obstacle to negotia- 
tions, playing a Hamas-like role. A smarter 
strategy might be to back the KLA and in 
doing so push for unity among the factions. 

The third requirement is for a coherent 
road map ahead. If self-rule is a more 
prudent goal than independence, it has to be 
so comprehensive as to make little differ- 
ence. Any peaceful solution, as German 
foreign mini star Klaus Kinkel said yester- 
day, has to be underwritten by an interna- 
tional military presence. In this sense, Ko- 
sovo has already become another Bosnia, 
although we are still a long way off another 
Dayton agreement 


Backdated justice 

Bentley case reveals new needs 

THERE were several familiar and cheerless 
features in yesterday’s belated quashing of 
Derek Bentley's murder conviction 46 years 
after he was hanged: dubious police evi- 
dence, questionable prosecution procedures, 


end an ostrich-like Home Office refusing to 
move against obvious failings in the crimi- 
nal justice system. But there was something 
even more damning for the Home Office 
yesterday. Unlike more celebrated reversals 
of wrongful convictions — the Guildford 
Four, Birmingham Six and Maguire Seven 

— it was not based on new evidence or 
changed attitudes. As Bentley’s lawyer on 
the opposite page notes, all the grounds used 
yesterday by the three Appeal Court judges 
in quashing the convictions stem from the 
original papers. They were there for earlier 
appeal hearings and even more important, 
earlier home secretaries to use. 

C3 division, the Home Office department 
which handled miscarriages of justice, no 
longer exists. It was abolished following the 
1998 report from the Royal Commission on 
Criminal Justice that was set up to look at 
the faults in the system exposed by the 
wrongful convictions in so many mainland 
terrorist trials. An executive department in 
charge of law and order was no place to 
house a unit which was supposed to chal- 
lenge judicial decisions. Equally defective 
was its secretive procedures and readiness 
to act as a court rather than a reviewing 
body. But all those injustices have passed 
under the bridge. There is a new, indepen- 
dent body, which campaigners began calling 
for 30 years ago. Bentley was one of 17 cases 
referred back to the courts by the new body 
in its first year. But it is already clear the 
Criminal Cases Review Commission, which 
has only just started its second year, is 
critically short of staff. Its chairman has 
called for a further 25 case review managers 

— double current numbers. The total cost 
would be £1.3 million. This Is minuscule in 
terms of a law and order system costing 
£11,000 million. It would be difficult to find a 
cheaper way of shoring up public confi- 
dence in the criminal justice system. 


Letters to the Editor 


Belt up about 
sexy gossip 

1 A /HY are you slavishly 
V V following the American 
media, obsessed by inside-the- 
Beltway gossip about a bit of 
nooky next to the Oval Office? 
Your column inches seem to 
equate it with the conductor a 
previous incumbent, whose 
presidency was responsible < 
for the deaths of thousands In 
central America and the mach- 
inations of Irangate; or an ear- 
lier president, one ofwho6e 
many mistresses had links to 
the Mafia. I suggest you take a 
look at prosecutor Ken Starr’s 
puppetmasters. 

Derm at Carley. 

Chichester, W Sussex. 

A FTER three years in jail, 
/vDavid James has had his 
conviction for murder 
quashed. In 1995 you reported 
that the trial judge described 
him as an “evil, selfish and 
criminally callous man”. The 
Horae Secretary should now 
instruct judges to pass sen- 
t ences without comment 
John Norman. 

St Albans. Herts. 

QPARE me the generalisa- 
Otions of the experts’ res- 
ponse to Frank Field’s green 
paper (Society Letters, July 
•28). To quote Marx (Groucho 
not Karl): "A child of five 
should have been sent for." 

D N Rushton. 

Burnley. Lancs. 

I MUST say that when r see 
Emma Feline quoted as say- 
ing that to make it as aDJ a 
girl has to have real bollocks 
(Ladies night July 29), it gets 
right on my tits. 

Mike Hennessey. 
Durchhausen. Germany. 

| UCKY students (Students 
I. -are paid to eat pesticides. 
July 31). I’ve been involun- 
tarily eating toxic pesticide all 
my life and nobody has ever 
paid me. 

Brian Moss. 

Tam worth. Staffs. 


Killing the ‘psycho’ image 


I T IS disappointing that the 
Government is to extend 
doctors* powers to force 
people given a psychiatric di- 
agnosis to have medication 
(Doctors given more power in 
care shake-up, July 30) with- 
out reference to racism in the 
psychiatric services. Black - 
people are forced to have med- 
ication in hospital to a dispro- 
portionate extent, often be- 
cause they are misunderstood 
and their behaviour Inter- 
preted as due to “Illness”. 

Giving professionals even 
more power would merely ag- 
gravate the oppression that 
Uack people suffer, without 
necessarily improvingpublic 
safety or the care of people 
with mental health problems. 
Dr Soman Fernando. 

Senior lecturer in Mental 
Health, University of Kent 

A S A reluctant member of 
the “mentally HI” dub and 
user of the system I would aek 
the public to be a little less 
media-led in its scapegoating 
of people like myself: It is 38 
years since Hitchcock made 
Psycho, but the depth of the 
impression and its atypical 
portrayal of a psychotic per- 
son remains strong. 

Any family accompanying a 
loved one to hospital cannot 
help but notice the distress 
and horrendous side-effects of 


some of the drugs used (espe- 
cially artti-psychotics). For the 
Government to suggest forc- 
ibly administering these 
“dirty” drugs is objectionable 
on human rights grounds and 
Is led by the need to assuage 
the irrational fears of middle- 
class “focus groups”. 

The mentally ill are a part of 
society and so have their fair 
share of murderers. But get- 
ting into your car is mere 
likely to result in untimely 
death than taking a shower in 
the same house as a “psycho”. 
James McFarlen. 

Hove, E Sussex. 

THE day of the Cabinet 
I reshuffle I arrived at Water- 
loo station, to hear a chillmg 
message. ‘Th is is a station an- 
nouncement Will the beggar 
please leave the station pre- 
dnet, otherwise he is liable to 
police apprehension." So much 

for care in the community: 

«wrifl1 wrimriiw by tarcmp y 

David Partridge. 

Emsworth, Hants. 


XXET again the Government 
T shows itself to be deter- 
minedly old-fashioned and ig- 
norant of scientific research. 

Its plans are based on the 
traditional model which states 
that “mental illnesses” have a 
physical basis and must be 
treated by physical means. 


Only a few die-hard psychia- 
trists ding to this model. Most 
accept the results of extensive 
research which shows the ef- 
fectiveness of psychological 
methods, particularly cogni- 
tive therapy in depression 

and psychosis, even with . . 
people whose delusions coolri 
lead them to be a danger to 
themselves and other people. 

The July issue of the British 

Journal afPsychiatry carries 
a report of a longterm follow- 
up of a controlled trial com- 
paring cognitive therapy with 
standard drug treatment This 
showed that those patients 
who r eceive d cognitive ther- 
apy continued to improve 
while those who received stan- 
dard treatment did not Cogni- 
tive therapy was also found to 
be more cost-effective. 
Dorothy Rowe. 

London. 

C OMPULSORY treatment 
of mental patients is ac- 
ceptable in hospital, but not in 
the community (Leader, July 
80), because patients are de- 
tained If they are a danger to 
themselves or others. If a pa- 
tient is well enough to be in 
the community, compulsory 
treatment is no more justifi- 
able than it would be for some- 
one with diabetes. 

Malcolm Hurwitt. 

Southall, Middx. 


Slow progress 

AN analysis of your Analy- 
zes is (July 29) of the 27 

women now to the Govern- 
ment after the reshuffle yields 
the following: 13 (48 per cent) 
kept their jobs, eight (32 per 
cent) stayed at the same level, 
two (8 percent) were promoted 
and four (16 per cent) came to 
at the lowest level. Two 
women were sacked, leaving a 
net gain of two. 

The proportion of women is 
about the same as that on the 


Labour benches (25 per cent), 
which is, off course, less than 
half the proportion of women 
to the p^ralation. The propor- 
tion of women at Cabinet and 
ministerial level is less, and 
there are more women in the 
junior ministerial ranks. 
There’s a long road ahead be- 
fore government reflects soci- 
ety generally. 

DOys Carter. 

Tring, Herts 


Please include a hill postal 
address even on e-malled 
letters. We may edit letters. 


Foul play 

A NDY Burnham was right 
Z\(No way to treat a football 
fan, July 30) to say teat you 
can only learn so much about 
being a disabled fan by listen- 
ing to the experiences of 
others. But does it follow that 
we learn more by listening to 
someone who is fafefng it? 
Why didn’t the Football Task 
Force ask some of us real dis- 
abled people to do this work? 
Jenny MitnheTL 
Derby. 



PFI is the key to jail’s problems 


\ A /E recognise that Parc 
V V prison has faced difficul- 
ties since it opened last No- 
vember (Hostages and riots at 

newest private jail, July 29). 
We welccane the level cf scru- 
tiny, acco untabili ty and em- 
phasis on performance that 
lies at tiie heart of PFI con- 
tracts such as at Parc. 

All new prisons face prob- 
lems in their first 18 months. 
An action plan, put in place to 
May, has strengthened the 
running of the prison. Rich- 
ard TOFs letter to the Com- 
mons Public Accounts Com- 
mittee states "there is 
evidence of distinct improve- 
ment in staff/prisoner 
relationships and control”. 

Both Securicor and the 
Prison Service are confident 
that Pare has the necessary 
resources and staffing levels. 
As a governor with more than 
30 years experience, I am 
wholly committed to imple- 
menting best practice. 

Bob Dixon. 

Director, HM Prison Pare, 
Bridgend, Mid-Gamorgan. 

P ARC Prison has had noth- 
ing but problems since it 
opened, because the Prison 
Service Agency failed to cast a 
sceptical eye over the econo- 
mies Securicor proposed with 
its reliance on hi-tech at the 


expense of people. Prison is 
labour intensive, because con- 
trol can only be maintained 
through adequate supervision 
of the prisoners. Where there 
is inadequate supervision 
there is inadequate control. 

The agency must have 
known what was intended at 
Parc involved risk. The 
agency was content to see a 
potentially dangerous experi- 
ment conducted. If things 
went wrong it could deflect 
criticism by slapping a fine on 
the contractor, which it has 
done. There is nothing to stop 
the contractor recovering the 
fine fiom the fixture intended 
pay bill of the staff it put at 
risk to the first place. 

But that is part of the free 
market and the contractors 
know that the Prise® Service 
Agency would not interfere 
with such a fundamental mar- 
ket principle as exploitation. 
Peter Rush worth. 

National secretary. Prison 
Service Union, Rugby. 

D LACK prisoners were 
Dmoved on because of the 
racist abuse they received at 
Parc. Should not the racists 
have been moved an? What is 
Securicor's anti-racism . 

policy? 

Caroline Leinster. 

Newcastle Upon Tyne. 



My reshuffle 



M E? Like so many erf 
our most distin- 
guished colum- 
nists. T am disarm- 
ingly modest. As my major 
work of intensely personal 
autobiography. Hug Me While 
I Weep For I Weep For The 
World, published this 
autumn, reveals (and howl), 
the real Bel Littlejohn is far 
more interested in national 
and international affairs than 


i to her own character, inter- 
esting though it undoubtedly 
I is. But from time to tune, the 
world throws up a good 
reason for the serious colum- 
nist to give herself a modest 
pat on the back. 

A prediction is fulfilled, a 
philosophical argument won. 
a political dream ignited by 
the tinderbox of one's in- 
formed comment. 

And looking at Tony's 
reshuffle, I have plenty of 
cause for congratulation. 
Ever since June 1997. it has 
been an integral part of my 
role as a serious columnist to 
keep readers informed of the 
impending reshuffle. As early 
as June 17, barely six weeks 
after the election. I was pre- 
dicting major changes. 

In that piece — Strang for 
Home Secretary — I was one 
of the first to suggest a rift 
between Straw and Blair. And 
just three weeks later, on July 
9 , to a hard-hitting piece for 
G2. (Straw Secure At Home 
Office Despite Whispering 


Campaign) I stock my neck 
out and condemned the way 
spin-doctors from rival camps 
had used the press to manu- 
facture a Blair/Straw rift 

In October ’91, I was the 
first senior cnfaimnist to pre- 
dict (Strang for Treasury) 
that Gavin Strang was inse- 
cure in his current role, and 
also the first to suggest 
(Strang Has Bye on Hannan's 
Job) that he was ready *>r a 
move. And it is worth remem- 
bering that at that time even 
hh closest colleagues no 
idea who Strang was. 

Of course, all eyes have 
been on Peter Mandelson 
since way before the general 
election. As early as March, 
1997. (Mandelson For No 11) I 
was predicting a senior ap- 
pointment at the heart of gov- 
ernment. Since then, with un- 
canny prescience, I have 

tipped him far various tup 
jobs — Transport Secretary. 
Health Secretary, Foreign 
Secretary, Chief Whip — all 
of which I am reliably in- 


formed be was, at onetime or 
another, considered for. 

A very personal word about 
a very dear friend here. Loy- 
alty is not a word much 
associated with political col- 
umnists, but — rm sorry! — I 
value it highly. 

I’m sorry, but I've been 
great mates with Harriet Har- 
man ever since the early 
1970s when, as Harriet Har- 
mony, she led The New Seek- 
ers to the number 2 slot with 
her spirited rendition of Beg. 
Steal or Borrow — and I'm 
not going to stop now. 

Over tiie last year, I’ve 
stood by Harriet through 
flilpic ami thfn , howe v e r in- 
competent or downright 
stupid she’s been. Only last 
December. I was predicting 
great things for her in the im- 
minent reshuffle (Harman for 
Top Environment Post), and 
r i ght op to last week (Har- 
man’s Gift for Long Division 
Tips Her for Top Treasury 
Job) I was stffl standing by 
her. to fact, my diary tells me 


I was due to be lunching with 
her today at the Oxo Tower, 
though my lovely, lovely sec- 
retary Lynette has obviously 
been forced to cancel in the 
light of recent events. 

O F course, one of the 
big stories of the 
reshuffle was Tony’s 
removal of David 
Clark from (sub to fill in post 
occupied). This caught many 
of my colleagues on the hop. 
hut when I was asked to write 
a short profile explaining ex- 
actly who he was, I was happy 
to oblige. 

My piece was beaded: 
David dark — The Dismissal 
of an Unknown Quantity and 
pinpointed the most telling 
traits in his character. 

“David Clark,” I began, 
“has been known to his 
friends and family as David, 
or ‘Dave’, ever since he was 
born. That’s the sort of guy be 
is. But to those who know 
him less well — - civil ser- 
vants. constituents, complete 


strangers — he has always 
been *Mr Clark". This dichot- 
omy reveals the two sides of 
David dark, forever switch- 
ing between the private and 
the public faces depending on 
who he is with. Close friends 
say he is a stocky ™n of av- 
erage or above-average 
height But does anyone who 
doesn’t know him really 
know what makes dark tick? 
The answer to that riddle 
must surely be no.” 

Bold, informed words, 
penned by a heavyweight col- 
umnist Amidst the welter of 
gossip on topics of complete 
frivolity that seems to consti- > 
tote the diet of so many nerws- 1 
paper readers these days. It’s 
good to know that there's one 
serious columnist who’s pre- 
pared to deliver informed 
comment on subjects close to 
the heart of government. And 
what, you may ask, of the 
next reshuffle? Bel’s hot tip? 
It’s got to be Mandelson for 
Number 11. And remember — 
you read tt here first 


Fuming pilot had a duty to 
smoke out toilet offender 


R eports of the British 
pilot who delayed passen- 
gers on a Go flight in Milan 
while seeking the identity of 
an illicit smoker (Pilot fumes 
over smoking in loo row. July 
28) contained more than one 
worrying element. 

The police action in detain- 
ing the ca ptain instead of the 
offender, and their comment. 
“We took the view that the 
problem was not a serious of- 
fence”, was the most 
worrying. 

The smoker committed at 
least three serious offences 
and stupidly endangered the 
lives of 148 passengers by 
blocking the toilet smoke de- 
tector. Three jets have crashed 
or been gutted with heavy loss 
of life during that captain’s fly- 
ing career, due to toilet fires. 
Many aircraft have been 
saved by prompt crew action 
in response to the smoke 
alarm. The fires are nearly al- 
ways caused by unextto- 
guished smoking materials 
thrown in the toilet waste bin. 


Capt Bliss's actions were mo- 
tivated by his professional ap- 
preciation that smoking in the 
lavatory and interfering with 
smoke detectors is an ex- 
tremely serious matter. 

Capt W Lucas. 

British Air Line Pilots 
Association, Hayes, Middx. 

“THE increase to drunken- 
I ness to the air (Soaring sky 
rage leads to call for drinks 
ban, July 27) and the incident 
involving the secret smoker 
are part of the same problem. 

People like myself are ner- 
vous flyers and to need of 
some toxic sustenance to 
make our journey more palat- 
able. People are drinking 
more on flights simply be- 
cause they aren't allowed to 
smoke on them any more. 
Patrick West 
London. 

\ A /ILL BA now rename its 
V V cutthroat offshoot Stay? 
Rashad MohametL 
Wembley, Middx. 
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Jerome Robbins 


Dancing ballet on 


* 




J EROME ROBBINS. 

who has died aged 79, 
was considered the 
best (some would say 
the only) American- 
born classical choreographer. 
He also choreographed, and 
sometimes directed, some of 

the most popular and 

respected American musical 
comedies, including On the 
Town. The King and 1. Peter 
Pan. Gypsy, and his two most 
famous. West side Story and 

Fiddler on the Roof. He was 

associated with the New York 
City Ballet from 1948, and as 
an artist was driven, always 
working, usually on multiple 
projects. He was an uncompro- 
mising perfectionist. 

His works were innovative, 
even experimental, yet he 
understood the theatre and 
the popular audience and 
never forgot that his most Im- 
portant task was to put on a 
show. He was a magnificent 
storyteller, and his musicals 
were masterpieces of organi- 
sation; he had an Instinctive 
knowledge of the proper bal- 
ance of singing, dancing, and 
drama, and the shows he 
directed were propelled by an 
internal engine that made 
them airtight and the action 
seem inevitable. 

Robbins was born Jerome 
Rabin owitz in New York City. 
The family changed the n ame 
to the more American-sound- 
ing Robbins in the 1940s. His 
father. Harry, ran a delicates- 
sen and later became a corset 
manufacturer. Robbins 
attended high school In Wee- 
hawben. New Jersey. He and 
his sister, Sonia, were given 
the cultural enrichments of 
the American middle-class of 
(hat period, which included 
piano lessons and, for his sis- 
ter. modem dance. 

Robbins attended New York 
University for a short period 
in 1935, intending to major in 
chemistry. A slump in the 
family's fortunes forced him 
to withdraw, and he became 
more and more interested In 
dance and theatre. Hie studied 
at the Dance Center in Man- 
hattan. taking classes with 
modem dancers. Gluck Sandor 
and Felicia SoreL Through 
Gluck, who also was involved 
in theatre, Robbins started 
acting, taking small roles in 
plays and dancing In the 
chorus of Broadway musicals. 

Although modern dance 
was the dominant form in 
America in the 1930s — there 
was no major ballet company 
in New York until a decade 
later — Robbins studied other 
types of dancing as well. tak- 
ing ballet lessons with Ella 
Daganova, Spanish dance 
with Helene Veda, oriental 
dance with Nimura, interpre- 
tive dance with his sister, and 
choreography with the Legend- 
ary Bessie Schoenberg at the 
New York Dance League. He 
began to choreograph the 
summer shows at Lake Tami- 
raent, a Poconos resort in the 
mountains of Pennsylvania. 

Robbins joined the fledgling 
Ballet Theater (later Ameri- 
can Ballet Theater) for its 



Robbins . . . ‘If your image of the American teenage boy is a sassy tough guy in bine jeans with a switchblade and a wad of bubblegum, you’re seeing a Robbins creation’ tony prune 


second season (194941) and 
was an important part of that 
company’s most fertile cre- 
ative period. He began in the 
avps de ballet, but was soon 
given solo roles, dancing in 
Antony Tudor's Romeo and 
Juliet. Leonide Massine’s 
Aleko, David Lichine's Helen 
of Tray and Michael Foklne's 
Bluebeard. He was most 
known for his comic roles. 

American ballet was 
heavily influenced by the Bal- 
lets Russe during the 1940s; 
the repertories were mostly 
composed of hits of the great 
Diaghilev company. A steady 
diet of dancing happy peas- 
ants in ersatz Russian folk bal- 
lets was the major impetus 
which led Robbins to create 
his first ballet. Fancy Free, set 
to music by the then-unknown 
composer, Leonard Bernstein. 
Arguably the greatest first bal- 
let ever made. Fancy Free (the 
story of three young sailors on 
shore-leave during wartime; It 
was made in 1944, at the 
height of American involve- 
ment in the second world war) 


was an instant hit. It remains 


one of the tew really good 
comic ballets and has become 
a 20th century classic. 

Fancy Free launched Rob- 
bins's Broadway career, be- 
coming a musical comedy. On 
the Town, which in turn be- 
came a Hollywood movie. Rob- 
bins dominated American mu- 
sical theatre for the next two 
decades, althou gh his Broad- 
way career was parallel to his 
work as a ballet dancer, chore- 
ographer. and company direc- 
tor. For Broadway, he choreo- 
graphed Billion Dollar Baby 
(1945), High Button Shoes 
(1917). Look Ma\ Tm Dancing 
(on which he also collaborated 
as writer and director with 
George Abbott; 1948), Miss Lib- 
erty (1949), Call Me Madam 
(1950). The King and I (1961), 
Two's Company (1952) and 
Wonderful Town (1963). 

In 1954, he was co-director erf 
The Pajama Game. That year, 
he both choreographed and 
directed Peter Pan. which 
starred Mary Martin and 
Cyril Ritchard. In 1959, be 


directed and choreographed 
Gypsy. Hi s two most popular 

and endur ing musicals, West 
Side Story (1967) and Fiddler 
on the Roof (1964), were ones 
in which he had almost com- 
plete control. Jerome Robbins' 
Broadway, in 1989, was his 
last Broadway show. 

Robbins kept a foot firmly 
in the ballet world throughout 
his career. When presenting 
the Kennedy Center Honors 
Award to Alexandra Danilova, 
be said, in a charming speech, 
that it was watching Danilova 
dance that had made him real- 
ise die expressive possibilities 
of classical dancing. 

I N 1948, Robbins joined 
the New York City Ballet 
at George Balanchine's 
invitation as both dancer 
and associate artistic di- 
rector. There, he created a few 
roles, most notably the title 
part in Balanchine's Tyl Ulen- 
spiegeL but quickly began to 
make his mark as a choreog- 
rapher. His first ballets were 
experimental, even avant- 


garde. This was a period when 
ballet seemed to be in competi- 
tion with both the ghost of the 
Ballets Russe and the very 
real presence of a vibrant 
modern dance scene, and most 
ballet choreographers were 
trying to make works which 
would be judged "relevant" In 
the nuclear age. 

Robbins experimented with 
how. to portray contemporary 
American lift in ballet. His 
first works dealt with weighty 
societal and intellectual 
issues. The Guests (1949) con- 
cerned tensions between 
groups of people: those ac- 
cepted by society and those 
who are not (some feel this 
was a rough sketch erf an idea 
later fulfilled in West Side 
Story). 77ie Age of Anxiety 
(i960), suggested by Auden's 
poem and set to a Bernstein 
score, was a complex work 
about how people attempt to 
cope with the difficulties of 
modern life. Both ballets were 
much discussed and respected 
without being very popular, 
but The Cage (1951). an ener- 


getic thriller about predatory 
female insects that seduce, 
mate and fcffi, was a block- 
buster in its time. 

In his early days at New 
York City Ballet. Robbins also 
made lighter works, including 
The Pied Piper (1951), a jazzy 
work to a score by Aaron Cop- 
land in Robbins’s American 
teenager, mode,, and Afternoon 
of a Fawi. (1953), a stucty of 
dancers into studio and the in- 
terplay between the stage and 
real emotions. Robbins also 
choreographed two very suc- 
cessful comic ballets: Fanfare 
(1953). in which the dancers 
are dressed as musical instru- 
ments, and one of the funniest 
ballets ever made. The Concert 
(1956). where an audience 
composed of very recognisable 
types (the henpecked hus- 
band, the dreaming youth, the 
ditzy lady in a big bat) act out 
their fantasies while listening 
to Chopin. 

In 1958, Robbins started his 
own short-lived chamber-sized 
company Ballets: USA- The 
repertory was completely his. 


and the ballets were experi- 
mental. using jazz scores (NY 
Export : Opus Jazz) or no score 
(Moves). In his works of fills 
period, Robbins saw the 
American dancer as a teen- 
ager, and seemed to be work- 
ing towards a marriage of pop- 
ular culture and classical 
ballet This interplay is the 
central theme of his career. 
Like the writer Gore Vidal, 
Robbins sometimes made a 
popular and a serious version 
of the same idea (West Side 
Story and The Guests,- Fiddler 
on the Roof and Dybbuk Variar 
dons). After his jazz/teenager 
experiments, Robbins seemed 
to have worked out a way to 
live and create in both worlds. 
The popular theatre was the 
world of the concrete, the 
storyteller. Hie ballet world 
was for the abstract, for 
“things which can’t be 
named,” as he once was 
quoted as saying. 

He returned to City Ballet 
with a one-hour ballet set to 
Chopin called Dances at a 
Gathering, in which the dan- 


cers were decidedly 

uals, yet there was nodiscem- 

Ihle story. Future wonss Be- 
came more and 
vet were never distant luite 
the ballets of Balandim^ojh 
Mns’s ballets were 
music and the people. If titer® 
was a difference, mostly 

by dint of backgrtW (Balrn- 

chine, a generation older, ted 

trained at one of thegreatbal- 

let academies in. St Peters- 
burg) and the fact that, for 

Balanchine, the music was al- 
ways first, while, for Robbins, 
Hanging , as he often said, is 

about relationships”. 

Bobbins glorified the Ameri- 
can teenager in bis work, but 
working with real American, 
teenagers in the dance studio 
was another story. He was 
known as a hard, t as kma ster, 
and had no patience for any- 
thing felling below the highest 
standard. Unlike most contem- 
porary choreographers who 
improvise in the studio, Rob- 
bins arrived knowing exactly 
what he wanted down to the 
last step. . „ 

If a dancer could not do the 
step, he either learned it or 
lost the role. Where Robbins 
was qomattmes indecisive was 
in matters of casting, and he 
was famous for choosing a 
group of dancers and making 
each learn all the roles, 
though not rnaViwg the fin al 
i-aaffng decision until shortly 
before file premiere. 

OBB1NS main- 
tained this demand 
far perfection until 
file end of his life. 
He seldom let his 
ballets be danced by any com- 
pany besides the New York 
City Ballet (except for the 
Paris Opera Ballet). In the 10 
years since Balanchine’s 
ripatfr . when there has been 
much- grumbling about the 
state of disrepair of the Balan- 
chine repertory in American 
dance circles, Robbins’s bal- 
lets were maintained in pris- 
tine condition. Although he 
bad been quite ill for some 
Htt*> before his death, he con- 
tinued to conduct rehearsals 
and continued to create. His 
last ballet was Brandenburgs 
two seasons ago; last year, he 
staged his version of Stravin- 
sky’s LesNoces. 

Robbins’s attention to clas- 
sical ballet did much to give 
the art credibility at a fima 
when many Americans did 
not see it as part of their 
world. He brought America to 
the rest of the world, as weQ. 
IT your image of the American 
teenage boy is a sassy, like- 
able tough guy clad In blue 
jeans with a switchblade in 
his pocket and a wad of bubb- 
legum in his mouth, you're 
seeing a Robbins creation. 

Jerome Robbins is survived 
by his sister Sonia CuHinen, 
15 musicals and 66 ballets. 



Jerome Robbins (Rablnowitz). 
choreographer and director, bom 
October 11, 1918; died July 29. 
1998 


Letter 


Sir David Hunt 


A Country Diary 


John Walker writes: Ronald 
Bergan was right in yester- 
day’s obituary' or Binnle 
Barnes that HalUwcU’s Film- 
goer's Companion killed her 
off "many years ago”, but ne- 
glected to point out that the 
error was corrected In the 
10th edition (published 1993) 
and subsequent editions. 
Like yourself, we correct 
errors as soon as possible. 

• The omission of a line in 
the obituary suggested that 
the Rjtz Brothers appeared 
with Barnes In The Last of the 
Mohicans. This should hare 
read The Three Musketeers. 


Birthdays 


Lynne Reid Banks, play- 
wright 6ft Steuart Bedford, 
conductor, 59: Kenny Bur- 
rell. jazz guitarist. 67; Doan 
Cain, actor. 32; Evonne Caw- 
ley. tennis player, 47: Geral- 
dine Chaplin, actress. 54: 
Henri Decar, film director, 
83; Jonathan Dlmbleby. 
broadcaster. 54: Lord James 
Douglas- Hamilton, former 
Conservative minister. 56; 
Prof Milton Friedman, 
economist. 88; Frank Giles, 
former editor, the Sunday 
Times. 79: Sir Richard 
Grccnbury, group chairman, 
Marks and Spencer, 62; 
Penny Hughes, former presi- 
dent, C-oea Cola, Great Brit- 
ain. 39; Stanley Jordan, jazz 
guitarist. 39; Ralph Koltal, 
stage designer. 74; Sherry 
La n s i ng, film producer, 54; 
Mary Lutyens, writer, 90; 
Hampfbey Maltns, Conser- 
vative MP, 53; Andrew Marr. 
political columnist, 39; Alan 
Meale. MP. junior environ- 
ment minister, 49; Judge 
Norma Negus, 66: Peter 
Nichols, playwright. 71; 
Anthony Scrivener. QC. bar- 
rister . 63; Derek Thompson, 
broadcaster, 48; Prof Howard 
C Thomas, professor of medi- 
cine. 53: Betty Williams. 
Labour MP, 56; Andrea Won- 
for. managing director. Gra- 
nada Productions. 54. 


A mastermind of war and peace 


I N pre-war Oxford. Sir 
David Hunt, who has died 
aged 84. was widely 
regarded as one of the 
brightest men of his genera- 
tion and seemed set for a dis- 
tinguished academic career. 
Yet, as for many of his con- 
temporaries. the war took a 
hand and he joined the Diplo- 
matic Service, serving as as- 
sistant private secretary to 
Clement Attlee and Winston 
Churchill. As head of the Cen- 
tral Africa Department, he ac- 
companied Harold Macmillan 
on his tour of southern and 
western Africa in 1960 and 
was credited with writing 
Macmillan's "winds of 
change” speech. 

At Wadbam College. 
Oxford, he achieved first 
class honours in Mods and 
Greats, and alter taking a di- 
ploma in classical archaeol- 
ogy. was elected a fellow of 
Magdalen in 1937. In early 
1940 he was commissioned 
into the Army and posted to 
the Middle Bast. Almost im- 
mediately he was transferred 
to staff duties, remaining an 
Intelligence officer for the 
remainder of the war. He 
ended it as Colonel. General 
Staff. Allied Force Headquar- 
ters. and a close subordinate 
of the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Field Marshal Sir 
Harold Alexander. 

In 1916 Lord Alexander, as 
he had by then become, was 
invited to become governor- 
genera] of Canada, and David 
accompanied him to Ottawa 
for a year to help prepare the 
official dispatches on his cam- 
paigns. The final version, 
based, with relatively minor 
amendments, on Hunt’s draft, 
was later described by Nigel 
Nicholson. Alex's biographer, 
as "among the great state- 
papers of our militarv 
history". 

In 1966 Hunt published his 
first volume of autobiogra- 
phy. A ll on at War, giving a 


rase mating account of his ser- 
vice and his contacts with 
those responsible for execut- 
ing the war in the Mediterra- 
nean. from Churchill down. 
For security reasons he was 
unable to acknowledge the 
part played by the breaking of 
the German naval and mili- 
tary cyphers in the success of 
the North Africa campaigns, 
and to remedy this a revised 
edition of the book was pub- 
lished in 1990. Although a 
devotee of Alexander, of 
whom he had nothing but 
good to say. Hunt levelled 
some criticism at Montgom- 
ery for using both his official 
dispatches and bis subse- 
quent published memoirs to 
rewrite history to his own ad- 
vantage. He was also, less pre- 
dictably. critical of Rommel’s 


generalship, maintaining that 
his reputation, even in Ger- 
many, was at least in part the 
product of extravagant adula- 
tion by the British media. 

On his return from Ottawa 
in 1947, Instead of returning 
to academic life. Hunt sur- 
prised his Oxford contempo- 
raries by joining the Domin- 
ions Office (shortly to become 
the Commonwealth Relations 
Office), and the following 
year was posted to Pretoria, 
the first of a number of Afri- 
can jobs he was to have dur- 
ing bis diplomatic career. He 
was not there long, however, 
before being brought back to 
London in i960 as assistant 
private secretary to the prime 
minister, serving first Attlee 
and then Churchill on the lat- 
ter’s return to power. 



Hunt ... in 1977 when he won the BBC Mastermind quiz 


After leaving No 10, Hunt 
rejoined the Commonwealth 
Relations Office and spent a 
period as deputy high com- 
missioner in Lahore before 
returning to London in 1956 
to take charge of the Central 
Africa Department There he 
had particular responsibility 
for the affairs of the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
lanri, which, mmhinlng as it 
did a semi-independent 
cou n tr y , Southern Rhodesia, 
and two dependent territo- 
ries, Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, gave him direct 
personal experience of the 
process of transition from 
Empire to Commonwealth. 

It was entirely appropriate, 
therefore, that he should have 
been one of the officials cho- 
sen tp accompany Macmillan 
on ms tour of western and 
southern Africa in early 1960, 
and should have played a sig- 
nificant part in the drafting of 
the then prime minister’s 
famous “winds of change” 
speedh to the South African 
parliament during that tour. 

Later that year Hunt was 
appointed deputy high com- 
missioner in Nigeria, where 
he served until 1962. where- 
upon he became the first Brit- 
ish high commissioner to the 
newly-independent Uganda 
and was closely involved in 
the decision to accede to that 
government's request for 
British troops to help sup- 
press an army mutiny in 1964. 
Thereafter he became, succes- 
sively, high commissioner to 
Cyprus in 1965, to Nigeria in 
1967 and ambassador to Brazil - 
in 1969, retiring from the Dip- 
lomatic Service in 1973. 

After the distinction of his 
wartime achievements as a 
young man. his career as a 
diplomat never quite matched 
up either to his early promise 
or probably to his own aspira- 
tions. At heart he remained a 
thinker and critic rather than 
a man of action — a briHiant 


staff officer both in the Army 
and in Downing Street, but at 
heart a scholar and an aca- 
demic. It was perhaps typical 
of him that during his Hmn as 
British high commissioner in 
Cyprus, when attending a 
speech day at the English 
School in Nicosia, he should 
choose, contrary to local ad- 
vice. to address the students 
in Greek rather than English, 
notwithstanding the feet that 
many of them were of Turk- 
ish origin. 

Jfc LTHOUGH his post- 
#\ retirement interests 
were diverse, tnclud- 
# wing a directorship of 
the Observer newspaper, they 
were also mainly academic in 
nature. But Hunt will be best 
remembered by a wider pub- 
lic for his television appear- 
ances, and for not only win- 
ning the BBC Television 
Mastermind competition in 
1977, but for gaining the ulti- 
mate accolade of the prize- 
winners competition. Master- 
mind of Masterminds. In 1982. 

Although cheerful and ex- 
trovert, he was. very con- 
scious of his own abilities and 
was not averse to lecturing 
others an subjects on which 
they , were entitled to believe 
they were as well, or tetter, 
informed than he 
He was married in 1948 to 
Pamela Medawar, with whom 
he had two sons. To his genu- 
ine dismay and, I believe, 
amazement, this marriage 
broke up in the mid-1960s, 
and in 1968 he married Iroc 
Mirianthousls. whom he had 
earlier met la Nigeria, and 
who, together with the sons of 
his first marriage, survives 
him. 


David Scott 


SOMERSET: The difficulty c£ 
making even an occasional 
delivery of leaflets to every 
household in the village 
makes one sympathetic to file 
people whose daily job is de- 
livering the mail. Several 
lanes have no name, some 
cottages have neither name 
nor number. At one house the 
dog is permanently poised to 
leap and snap. 

A friend who works for the 
Post Office gets up at 4am 
every Monday to Friday in 
time to be at the sorting office 
by 5.10. She and colleagues 
then sort the mail into pigeon 
holes representing the differ- 
ent rounds. Detailed local 
knowledge is needed for the 
sorting of each batch into the 
correct walk-order. In the 
town deliveries are done on 
foot, while vans head off down 
the lanes to villages and farms 


The morning shift should t 
completed by midday, thoug 
this schedule leaves no timet 
pass the time of day at a 
isolated dwelling, and our pot 
often arrives after lunch. O 
three afternoons a week ove 
time is spent collecting ma 
from the sub-post offices an 
letterboxes. 

The collection round men 
be timed, with allowances ft 
cows and tractors, to hit th 
target at each point Ever 
third Sunday Involves a di 
ferent kind of collectin 
round — a wide circuit of a 
miles taking in Glastonbur] 
Shepton Mallet and Crai 
more; with its tower up at 70 
ft. then down to all the boxe 
in the lowland villages roun 
Baltonsborough. This tri 
makes a relatively leisure! 
and refreshing change. 

JOHN V Ai.r.m . 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


Sir David Wathen Slather Hunt, 
diplomat and academic, bom 
September 25. 1913: died July 
30.1998 


THE village of Althorpe is in 
north Lincolnshire, not Hum- 
berslde. where Pass notes 
placed it yesterday (G2, page 
4). Humberside has been abol- 
ished as a county council. 

DOWTY Wood vale Polymer’s 
payment to settle a lawsuit 
with the US Justice Depart- 
ment was $i&35 million not 
sterling, as reported on ’page 
20 m some editions of yester- 
day’s paper. 

lord Callaghan's rather was 
a coastguard at Brlxham. not 
Brixton as we said in an 
amcle on political dynasties 
(G2, page 6, Wednesday). 

CHASINGS Wood prison is 
near Newton Abbot in Devon, 
not in Kent as we said in a 
news report (pae e 4 
Wednesday). se *' 

•J? “Kervlew wIth JaJW 

Wtey ReviS£ 
££ “-July 34) we referred 
to her as a native of the north- 
east She is, in fact from 
Wakefield. ^ rrom 


WE wrongly identifier 
cadian novelist and t 
influenced Peter * 
Davies (Friday Revie 
16, July 17). His I 
George Mackay Brow 

ft is the policy of the C 
to correct errors as 
possible. Readers mm 
the Readers’ Editor 
239 35 89 between lh 
Monday to Fria 
ters to Readers' Edit 
Guardian. 219. Far 
Road, London ECIR 3i 
0171 239 9897 

reader@guardian.aiM 
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T HE Government's 
consumer watchdog 
Is to investigate, 
supermarkets to see 
if they are' passing 
on the benefits of their buying 
power to customers ptw| if 
they have undue power over 
their suppliers. 

Shares in Sainsbury, Tesco, 
Asda and Safeway — the “big 
four” supermarkets — tum- 
bled on. the stock market as 
some in the City feared that 
the inquiry could trigger a 
n ew pr ice war. 

'w i n tom r^Tiipin ) retail ana- 
lyst at Paribas Capital Mar- 
kets, said: "It may be that the 
cosy times are. over.- For die . 
past 18 mouths or two years 
there has not been significant 
price action to disturb the 
market equilibrium. Now 
that might change.” 

John Brldgeman, the direc- 
tor general of fair trading. 


who hopes to have his prelim- 
inary investigations out : of 
the way by the end of the , 
year, said that over the past ! 
few months a number of con- ' 
cents had been raised about , 
the buying power that the 
leading supermarket groups 
can exercise. 

He cited the report of the 
Welsh Affairs committee into 
beef and lamb prices and a 
study commissioned by the 
Liberal Democrats, who 
accused the "big tour” super- 
markets of helping to destroy 
local economies. . 

Bi ll Myers, an analyst at 
Williams de Broe, said: “The 
forming industry is in real 
trouble- The market price of 

beef wind lamb baa rgjjuced 

very significantly but the 
| price of a Iamb chop has 
barely shifted at aH” 

He said the retailers were 
likely to cite foiling shelf 
prices and static operating 
marg in s in their • tofaw/»a. 

The big tour control 45 per 


cent of the market and their 
profit margins are the envy of 
European chains; But Conrad 
Rowland, an analyst at Retail 

Directions, said this owed 
more to the efficiency of UK 
Anns than to profiteer ing 

He said the big four were 
tougher on operating effi- 
ciency, staffing costs and 
property costs than their 
European rivals. Some mar- 
gins reflected marked differ- 
ences in demand. iitw» tor 
fresh fruit and vegetables in 
France' versus oven-ready 
TTraato to th e nr 

If the big four’s success has 
been partly due to their abfl- 1 
ity to squeeze good terms out 
of 'suppliers, they have also 
escaped the pressure at stores 
in countries such as Gar- 
many, where consumers ex- 
pect rock-bottom prices. 

Retai lers said that the 
supermarkets were being crit- 
icised for problems^ which had 
very litfle to do with them. 

The British' Retail Consor- 


tium said: "We welcome the 
inquiry as it should clear the 
air. We are not surprised toe 
OFT has called' an Inquiry as 
there has been a head of 
steam building up as formers 
and mamrfotcturers feel the 
pinch.” 

Sainsbury said that it mon- 
itored Its prices against those 
charged by competitors. 
Safeway said it would cooper- 
ate ftiDy with the inquiry. 
Tesco said the inquiry would 
c onfir m that supermarkets 
operated in the'best interests 
of the customer, while Asda 
said it was confident because 
its prices were 5-to-iO per cent 
below its competitors’. 

Consumer watchdogs urged 
toe OFT to concentrate cm 
customers rather than pro- 1 
ducers. Mark Purdy from the 
Consumers’ Association said: 
“We - are concerned that this 
inquiry appears to have been 
prompted primarily by com- 
plaints from producers rather 
than consumers.” 

















Now ways to ptdl in 


customers 

«d 

Q Sipermaitots have 15% 

o £ 

of the video and CD 

» s 

market 

o $ 

This Is pradeted to grow 


to 25% in two'years time. 

* * 

0 Tesco is bukflng a 

» .« 
O ' 

nationwide chain of petrol 

a 

•MWiA-wHh stores 

o i 

attached. 

o k 

In response ofl company 

B * 

Shefi is planning a chain 

9 | 

of convenience stores. 

e 

without petrol. 


Datamonitor has predated 

5* 

that supermarkets wifi be a 


major threat to banks 


across Europe by 2000, 


when there win be 80 


mHon store cards in , 
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Lord Sainsbury sidesteps row 
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Lucy Ward 

PoBtical Correspondent 

L ORD Sainsbury of Tur- 
villp,' aplxiiated fc ■rniuLs- 
ter In this week’s Gov- 
ernment reshuffle, has 
stepped down as chairman of 
the supermarket group, that 
bears his name to sidestep a 
political row over conflict of 
Interest . 

He announced his retire- 
ment from the; .hoard of 
J Sainsbury in May , but yes- 
terday brought forward his 
departure which was to take 
effect in September. 

Lord Sainsbury, formerly 
David Sainsbury and created 
a life baron by Tony Blair in 


1997, has taken an unpaid Job 
as trade and industry minis- 
ter with responsibility for 

Rrianre and tartymlfigy 

This week the -Conserva- 
tives sought guarantees oyer 
his -rede in the Investigation 
into the profitability and op- 
eration of the big four super- 
markets — Sainsbmy’s, Asda, 
Tesco and Safeway. 

' Amid Tory Jibes over the 
potential tor conflicts of inters 
est. officials insisted that he 
would abide by toe ministe- 
rial code drawn up to avoid 
such dashes. The Tories also' 
urged him to sell his shares in 
the company. 

Lord Sainsbury. said in a 
statement “I have had 82 en- 
joyable fulfilling and chal- 


lenging years as director of 
the company, 17 of those as 
finance director and file last 
Six as chairman-My decision 
to retire from the board was 
not one I took lightly ” 

He is expected to be 
required to place his shares 
in a blind trust Satusbury’s 
deputy chairman. Sir George 
Bull, aged 82, who has -been 
on the board since April, has 
taken aver, the chairman’s 
role. • 

In the OFT ' investigation, if 
it is decided that the large 
groups go in for unfair trad- 
ing practices, the case can be 
referred to the Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission, 
which in turn can ask the 
Trade and Industry Secretary 



— to take action. 

The OFT investigation fol- 
lows concerns that the major 
supe r m arkets are Ming their 
collective buying power to. 
force down suppliers’ prides, 
without passing the savings 
on to customers. 

Director General of Flair 
Trading John Brldgeman said 
yesterday: “If this has hap- 
pened, it is likely that the 

result will be increased profit- Are shoppers benefiting from supermarket buying power? photograph; tmcia da courcy ling 
ability of the supermarkets in 

toe area where their market 

power Is concentrated, 
namely grocery retailing." 

Preliminary investigations 
are expected to take until the 
end of the year, when the 
findings will be reviewed by 
Mr Brldgeman. 
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for victims 

NEARLY £11 million was 
paid out last year by the In- 
vestors’ Compensation 
Scheme to victims of invest- 
ment fraud and sharp prac- 
tice, according to the 
scheme’s annual report, pub- 
lished yesterday. Thirty per 
cent of claims received in the 
year to the end of March were 
pension transfer and opt-out 
cases. In its 10 years, the 
scheme has paid more than 
£128 million to 11,000 inves- 
tors. — Pauline Sj prtn ge tt 

EC looks at 
UniChem bid 

A BID by Alliance UniChem 
to acquire a 36 per cent stake 
In the Italian pharmaceutical 
wholesaler Uniforms Distrl- 
buzione through the British 
company's subsidiary, Al- 
leanza Salute, has been 
referred to the European 
Commission under anti-trust 
regulations. 

The comm ission said Ital- 
ian authorities had asked it to 
assess the deal' ‘given the 
competitive threat to local 
markets”. Reuters 

Oil price dip 
hits Lasmo 

LASMO. the British oil and 
gas exploration and produc- 
tion firm, moved into loss in 
the first half of the year be- 
cause of a rapid fell in oil 
prices. Chief executive Joe 
Darby said: “We can’t rely an 
prices recovering to any mate- 
rial extent” The company 
reported a net loss of £5 mil- 
lion against profits of £26 mil- 
lion a year earlier . — Reuters 

Major firm in 
pipes buy 

CARLYLE Group of America, 
the private investment firm, 
has completed a management 
buy-out of French piping man- 
ufacturer Gey oyer SA 
through a newly formed Euro- 
pean division. Carlyle's advi- 
sers include John Major, the 
former prime minister, and 
former US Secretary of State 
James Baker. — Reuters 

British Gas 
to cut prices 

CENTRICA, part of British 
Gas, plans to cut prices for : 
prepayment customers, in- 
cluding meter users, by 
around 8 per cent from Octo- 
ber L Companies have been 
under pressure from watch- 
dog Ofgas to give meter users 
the same discounts as ac- 
count customers . — Reuters ■ 





Rolls-Royce chief quits 
over brand bickering 


bm King 

G RAHAM Morris, chief 
executive of Rolls- 
Royce' Motor Cars, 
resigned yesterday — two 
days after It was revealed that 
ownership of toe Rolls Royce 
brand wfll pass from Volks- 
wagen, which thought it 
owned the marque, to its fel- 
low German rival BMW. 

' In toe latest twist to one of 
the most compelling takeover 
aa ga« the motor industry has 
seen in years, it is thought 
that Mr Morris has agreed to 
Join BMW, which win own 
the Rolls-Royce name after 
2003. 

Workers at the Rolls factory 
in Crewe are understood to 
have been given the news yes- 
terday afternoon, . after, 
rumours started circulating 
at Walfeburg. Volkswagen's 
headquarters In Germany. 

Insiders said Mr Morris — 
who famously opposed at- 
tempts by a consortium of 
British motor enthusiasts to 
buy the company — . was fed 
up at toe continued bickering 


over the brand's future. They 
said there was “an atmo- 
sphere of despair” at the 
Crewe factory, which will 
continue to produce Bentleys 
for Volkswagen, but which 
will lose production of Rolls- 
Royce cars in four . years’ , 
time. 

No-one from either Volks- 
wagen or Rolls-Royce Motor 
Carswould confirm last night 
that Mr Morris had resigned. 
However, It is expected that a 
toll statement will be issued 
by the company today. 

Mr Morris’s departure 
comes two months after 
Vickers, the UK defence 
group, agreed to sell the 92- 
year-old marque to Volks- 
wagen for £430 million. 

The sale came after a bitter 
bidding battle with BMW. 
Volkswagen’s deadly rival, 
which had earlier agreed a 
deal with Vickers. . - . - i 

Although the Rolls-Royce 
workforce avoided publicly 
backing either side, it Is 
thought that privately, Mr 
Morris — described by indus- 
try sources as a “straight- 
talking Lancastrian steeped 


| in cars” — bad favoured the 
BMW bid. In particular, he 
was said to be worried by the 
uncertainty caused by the 
bidding war, dozing which 
time advance orders far the 
company are thought to have 
fallen by 30 per cent 
■ A lt h o u gh that uncertainty 
appeared to have ended in 
May, with the. sale of Rolls- 
Royce Motor Cars, there was 
a further twist, this week 
when BMW triumphantly an- 
nounced that, tor just £40 mil- 
lion, it had acquired toe 
rights to the Rolls-Royce 
name— including the famous 
Silver Lady” insignia — 
from Rolls-Royce, the aero- 
space and engineering group, 
which had p r eviously owned 

■ fhe rfghtK thfha hr anri . 

The news came as a shock 
to VW and in particular, to 
the . workforce at Crewe,, 
which had hem led to believe 
that their. Jobs had been se- 
cured by the VW deaL 

Significantly, it was also; 
said to have come as “the last 
straw” tor Mr Morris, who ■ 
BMW bad courted while it 
was putting its bid together. 


Daimler drives to record 


Pu ld QowlnFrinMart 

D AIMLER-BENZ. Ger- 
many’s biggest corpo- 
ration, yesterday de- 
clared record profits and 
sales in the run-up to its 
planned merger with US car- 
maker Chrysler. 

In Daimler's last results be- 
fore the creation of what 
chairman Jfirgen Schrempp ; 
called “the first world pic”, j 

TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS ■ ~ 


gaining s more than doubled 1 
in the first half of this year to- 
DM311 billion (£L34 WBinn). 

Driven by Increased sales 
in all divisions, apart from 
th» loss-making train-builder, 
Adtranz, steep rises in pro- 
ductivity and a favourable ex- 
change rale, Daimler is on 
course to boost sales this year 
to DM1 40 button . H plans to 
increase its workforce by up 
to 6,000 this year. 

Commercial Vehicles, a 


Australia 2.608 Germany 2L82S Malaysia 6.78 

AiMtrlm 19,82 " Onset 4 CQJdfr Malta 0.822 

SSKJ" M-aa Hong Kono 1M8 Mrth.rtota 3.t77 agn 

Canada 2406 tndtaW.75 Jto Zealand 3.10 . gto 

Cyprus CSS Ireland 1.113 Non-vy taOS State* 

earmark 1083 Israel 6.00 PortupeiaasAD Ttato 

Finland 8.678 Italy Z8C2 SautH Ai*W» T 

France 8-448 Aan Ww rf ftenrttapi 




Turkey 427,740 


2,802 Saudi Arabia 006 USA UBS 
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DM9 minion loser in the first 
half of 1997, posted 
DM870 watTMnw earnings while 
the Dasa aerospace division, 
once a drain, boosted profits 
from DM74 million to 
DM346 million. 

Mr Schrempp repeatedly 
painted to Daimler Chrysler , 
as a giant automobile group: 
No 3 in the world and one of 
the world's top 10 companies. 

Amid reports that BMW is 
plann ixxg to invest some 
DM500 million on a new 
Rolls-Royce plant in Britain. 
Daimler said it expects to 
produce annually up to 2,000 
of Its' rival luxury car, the 
Maybach, which should go 
on sale as early as 2001 — 
two years before the first 
new Rolls. 


New drugs 
lift Glaxo as 
profits drop 


JuBa Fbtch 

D RUGS group Glaxo , 
Wellcome yesterday 
revealed a huge sti.de ! 
in profits — but shares in 
the company soared I55p to 
1900p, adding £5MEHon to 
the value of the company.. 

More than £300 TrrilHnn 
was wiped off profits in the 
first six months of this 
year, largely as a result of a 
downt urn in sales of Zantac 
— its once blockbusting 
anti-ulcer drug, which. 
now come off patent. City 
dealers were cheered, how- 
ever, by the progress of 
Glaxo’s new generation of 

VII V, mlgmhip anil 

depression drugs and the 
company’s value rose to 
nearly £70 MMflri. 

' In. 1994 Zantac was the 
most prescribed drug in the 
world. It accounted for 
43 per cent of Glaxo’s sales 
and the firm was almost a 
one-product company. But 
the patents that pro te cted it 
from competition have ex- 
pired. Its sales in the past 
afar months collapsed by 
-49 per cent compared, with 
1997 levels and ye s ter da y 
Glaxo said that it now ac- 
counts tor Just 10 per rent 
of total group sales. 

The v-awtaM* effect, com- 
bined with a second patent 
expiry on Glaxo’s herpes 
treatment, Zovirax, and the 
impact of the strong pound, 
left first-half pr o f i t s down 
from £1.5 billion to 
£1.2 bmion. 

Glaxo’snew drags, how- 
ever, are showing impres- 
sive growth. The company 
has 30 per cent of the 
£5 billion a year market fbr 
respiratory drugs. Serevent 
is now the world’s largest- 

gpTBng ngrtim a drag an d de- 
mand was up 24 per cent. 
Same 17 per rent of Glaxo’s 
sales now come from treat- 
ments tor BXv and herpes 
— which chairman Sir 
Richard Sykes described as 
a vast untreated market. 
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Mortgage fears hit shares 
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Money to burn 
but naught to buy 



Mark Milner 
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Staff leaving the Birmingham Midshires office in Wolverhampton alter its takeover by the Halifax was announced yesterday 

£750m takeover by Halifax 
attacked as unimaginative 


I T IS unfortunate for the 
Halifax that its disappoint- 
ing half-year figures ■were 
unveiled within 24 hours of 
another former building soci- 
ety, Abbey National, report- 
ing a better-than-expected 
performance. 

The Halifax has done well 
enough in newer areas of op- 
eration — Clerical Medical 
and Halifax Life, for exam- 
ple — hut, crucially, the 
mortgage market is looking 
sticky. . 

Such growth as there is to 
be bad is naming in the 
remortgage sector, an area 
towards which the Halifax 
has. in the past, shown a 
degree of coolness and where 
competition ensures margins 
are tight 

The problem for the TfaUfa* 
in comparison with the 
Abbey National, for example, 
is that its traditional business 
is reckoned to account for 
around 80 per cent of income, 
compared to the latter's SOSO 
split 

But though it has plenty of 
money to spend on acquisi- 
tions which would broaden 
the balance of its income 
stream prices in areas where 
purchases would win City 
placid ife — life assurance and 
fluid management say — still 
look high to the Halifax 
management 

The one deal it has been 
able to put together, the ac- 
quisition of the Birmingham 


Liz Stuart 


H alifax, the budd- 
ing society turned 
bank, yesterday fi- 
nalised the 
£750 million take- 
over of Birmingham Mid- 
shires Building Society. But 
critics accused it of railing to 
find an imaginative target for 
its £» billion cash pile. 

Although Halifax managed 
to reduce the price of Bir- 
mingham Midshires hy £30 
million in four months of hag- 
gling. it remained on the de- 
fensive and forced to argue 
that a "big takeover deal" was 
si dl to come. 

The need for the company 
to orchestrate a huge shift In 
direction was underlined by 
results which, despite show- 
ing a taper cent growth in 
profiLs in £{<-13 million. left 
City aiiidysts convinced the 
group is still far ton depen- 
dent »>n .ui uninspiring mort- 
gage market. 

Tlie bank >.iys this deal will 
increase 11 s core business: 
mortgage lending and deposit 
taking. Halifax and Midshires 
combined would have 20 per 
cunt of the mortgage market. 
But its arrh -rival Abbey 
National lw-. just said that at 
Shi-? Mage in tiie economic 


cycle, the mortgage business 
is no longer profitable for 
banks because the margins 
are not high enough. 

Although Halifax pledged to 
reduce its dependency on tra- 
ditional areas sucb as mort- 
gage lending and deposit tak- 
ing from 77 per cent to 50 per 
cent ’'within the next five to 
10 years”, this is almost 
double the period it took 
Abbey to achieve a similar 
result 

The bank also plunged back 
into the less lucrative remort- 


gage market in order to gain 
market share. Analysts doubt 
its share of gross lending win 
remain as high as its current 
14 per cent share. Concerns 
about future profitability 
helped knock 36%p off the 
shares leaving them at 730Vip. 

Hugh Pye, banking analyst 
at Robert Fleming, said: “I 
think they would be doing 
reasonably well to achieve 
even 10 per cent without com- 
promising margins-" 

Halifax admitted that die 
Midshires deal was not the 


Timetable of a takeover 


1997 

August 13: Announcement that Royal Bank of Scotland is to 
pay up to £630 million for Birmingham Midshires 

1998 

February: Birmingham Midshires says it wants RBS to raise 
its offer 

March 9: Halifax offers £780 million for Birmingham Midshires 
March 1 0: RBS says £630 million offer is binding 
June: RBS releases Birmingham Midshires from exclusivity 
agreement, freeing it to talk to Halifax and other potential 
buyers 

July 30: Halifax announces £750 million takeover of the 
society 

December 1 1 : Planned date of special meeting for 
Birmingham Midshires members to vote on takeover proposals 

1999 

Spring: Deal expected to be completed 


end of its ambitions, but chief 
executive. Mike B la c kb urn, 
said: “The two key issues we 
have been looking at are: does 
it fit strategically and does it 
add value? Until we can put a 
tick in both boxes, then we 
are not going to fritter share- 
holders’ money — the City 
may find this frustrating but 
that's Just tough." 

Providing the qualifying 
members and the regulators 
approve the deal. Midshires* 
one million qualifying mem- 
bers will receive windfall 
payouts of an average of £750. 
Longer-term customers will 
be rewarded with a bigger 
bonus. 

Pay day Is scheduled for 
spring 1999. 

Mike Jackson. Midshires' 
chief executive for eight 
years, who along with other 
board members issued his 
home phone number in tbe 
society’s annual report and 
accounts, will stand down on 
August 20, and be succeeded 
by tbe present retail director 
Ian Kerr. 

Jackson will remain "on 
hand for as long as needed to 
offer counsel”. Midshires' 
chairman John Leighfield 
will become a non-executive 
director of the Halifax Group. 

Halifax has pledged there 
will be no Midshires* branch 


RoadChef pays £80m for more outlets 


Nicholas Bannister, Chief 
Business Correspondent 


H ALF OF Britain's inde- 
pendent motorway ser- 
vice stations have been 
>old to RivulChi'f for £80. 1 mil- 
lion. consolidatin'’ the compa- 
ny’s position as the country's 
third largest operator 
RoadCher said yesterday it 
had bought Blue Boar Group 
and Take A Break from their 
management teams and their 
principal shatx'haldor. the 31 
investment trust, for cash. 


Blue Boar, a former family- 
owned business which was 
sold to managers in 1995. 
owns Britain's first motorway 

service station. Watford Gap 
on the Ml. It owns a further 
two. with a third under devel- 
opment. 

Take A Break, started by 
Kenning Motor Group but 
sold to Us management in 
1994. runs the motorway ser- 
vice area at Strensham on the 
MS. The site is believed to be 
the largest petrol station in 
Europe. 

Granada is the largest mo- 


torway service station opera- 
tor. followed by Welcome 
Break. 

As a result of the deal. 
RoadChef will end up operat- 
ing 17 sites with a further 
three under development, 
leaving just five motorway 
service stations still in Inde- 
pendent hands. 

RoadChef Itself was bought 
earlier this year for £175 mil- 
lion by MSA Acquisitions, a 
company financed by Princi- 
pal Finance Group, part of die 
Japanese-owned Nikko 
Europe investment house. 


Nikko set up PFG in 
September last year to fond 
the acquisition of relatively 
recession-proof businesses 
with strong «>«h flows which 
could be sold at a profit three 
to five years later. 

Keith Howard, PFG's man- 
aging director, said: “Our ob- 
jective at the time of the 
RoadChef transaction was to 
add value to file company ami 
these acquisitions will pro- 
vide significant synergies. 

“These indude increased 
purchasing power and head 
office cost savings." 


Fast-track hearing for McDonald’s case 


T HE CHOICE between a 
Big Mae and a service 
station fry -up is 
hardiy the MuffofleKends. 
But u is one which is going 
to occupy the finest legal 
urtuds In the country. 

A High Court Judge yes- 
terday said Granada Hospi- 
tality could challenge Mc- 
Donald's plans to build a 


drive-through outlet next to 
its service station on the M4 
at Penllcrgaer. Wales. 

Mr Justice Co llins said 
Granada bad an arguable 
case for challenging the 
grant of planning permis- 
sion to the fast food opera- 
tors. Although the plans ap- 
proved by the local 
plannl ng committee on July 


l contain a separate en- 
trance for tbe McDonald’s 
outlet. Granada fears that 
motorists will by-pass its 
service station, which 
houses a Little Chef. Burger 
King. SO-bedTraveiodge. 
and a petrol station. 

Granada also said that its 
non-proQt-malozig facili- 
ties. such as toilets, wash- 


rooms, car parts, picnic area 
and children's play area, 
could be threatened since 
they were dependent upon 
the commercial viability of 
its other operations. 

An expedited hearing of 
the case has been ordered 

and the foil hearing is likely 

to take place in the High 
Court by early October. 


closures for three years and 
says it does not “Intend or ex- 
pect” the deal to result in any 
compulsory redundancies. 

Tbe brand will remain in- 
tact, again, for at least three 
years. In some cases there 
will be both a Halifax and a 
Midshires branch on the 
same high-street 

The Wolverhampton-based 
society will start selling some 
of the Halifax product range 
such as its current account — 
although with the Midshires 
badge. 

The finance union BIFU ex- 
pressed “cautious optimism” 
over the proposed deal, say- 
ing it would hold immediate 
talks with Halifax's senior 
management to clarify the 
finer details of the jobs 
promise. 

But pro-mutuality cam- 
paigners were emphasising 
last night that the acquisition 
is not a done deal: prospec- 
tuses will be sent out to mem- 
bers over the next few weeks 
and the results of the ballot 
win be announced at a special 


general meeting on December 
U- 

The price undercuts Hali- 
fax's original March offer by 
£30 minion, because at that 
stage, its advisers Deutsche 
Bank, had not had tbe oppor- 
tunity to survey the business 
folly. 

As part of the deal, delayed 
because of wrangles between 
Midshires and the Royal 
Bank of Scotland which last 
August made an exclusive 
takeover offer to the society 
for up to £630 million. Mid- 
shires will take over manage- 
ment of Halifax’s centralised 
lending book — mortgages 
which were sold through in- 
termediaries rather than 
direct from the branches. 

Midshires will also be used 
as an acqusition vehicle for 
other loan books. 

Mr Kerr, Midshire's new 
chief executive currently 
heads up an the sales, market- 
ing and customer relations 
for the society. He joined Mid- 
shires nine years ago from 
Lloyds Bowmaker. 


Midshires buil ding society 
(for a tidy £750 million), in- 
creases its exposure to file 
area -which are proving most 
problematic. 

The irony was not lost on 
the City, which promptly 
knocked H alifax shares -back 
some 5 per cent, leaving them 
close to the level at which 
they stood when the hank 
came to the market last year. 
That looks a little harsh. The 
Halifax seem short on strat- 
egy today but if life gets 
tougher in the financial ser- 
vices sector and prices come 
down, its financial clout will 
put it in a strong position. 


Worldly goods 

D AIMLER-BENZ chair- 
man • Jtirgen 

Schrempp's elatm that 
bis company’s merger with 
Chrysler in the US will form 
the “first world pic” looks 
overdone. 

Ford and General Motors, 
for example, might have a 
word to say. And for those 
tempted to argue that they are 
US groups with global reach, 
what then about the banking 
world’s HSBC? 

Hyperbole aside, however, 
under Mr Schrempp's guid- 
ance Daimler is be ginning to 
look like a very interesting 
company indeed. 


The broad spread of opera- 
tions built up by former 
Daimler boss Edzard Reuter 
has been slimmed down. The 
business is now clearly fo- 
cused on the automotive 
sector. 

That might look unfair to 
sucb chunky interests as 
Daimler-Benz Aerospace 
(Dasa) and the railway 
business. 

The latter, however, has al- 
ready been folded into a joint 
venture with ABB. As for 
Dasa, its defence interests are 
expected to be part of Europe 
Aerospace, the much-talk ed- 
about European alliance to be 
built around British Aero- 
Space, Dasa and France's Aer- 
ospatiale. That would leave 
Dasa as a minority share- 
holder, alheit an important 
one. in a group with its own 
independent corporate iden- 
tity. 

The German group will 
find Itself in a similar situa- 
tion with the jewel in the 
crown of its civil aircraft 
business — its interest in 
Airbus Industrie — once the 
latter converts from its pres- 
ent, rather hybrid, partner- 
ship structure into a con- 
ventional company. 

Admirable though such 
clarity of focus will be in op- 
erational terms. It will not 
suddenly tilt the Daimler cul- 
ture from Germanic to global. 
Indeed those who hope that 
Daimler's alliance with 
Chrysler might provide the 
Trojan horse by which Anglo- 
Saxon concepts of corporate 
governance can be more rap- 
idly infiltrated into Germany 
might care to note that Deut- 
sche Bank, with a 21 per cent 
stake Daimler’s biggest share- 
holder, has no Intention of 
reducing its holding in the 
merged DaimlerChrysier 
business. Enough said. 


Fast and fair 

N OT TOO many eye- 
brows will be raised by 
the details of the draft 
Financial Services and Mar- 
kets BUI, published yester- 
day. which will make the Fi- 
nancial Services Authority 
file industry’s sole watchdog. 
Much of what is in the Bill 
has been widely trailed. 

One point is worth noting. 
The regulatory regime envis- 
aged will have an new appeals 
procedure. 

Instead of an independent 
commissioner there will be 
an tribunal to which those af- 
fected by FSA decisions can 
appeal and which will come 
under the Lord Chancellor’s 
office. 

There are clear attractions 
in tbe idea. 

The Lord Chancellor’s De- 
partment has the potential to 
serve, if necessary, as a coun- 
terweight to the FSA which, 
within the Industry, wields 
considerable power. 

Yet there are bound to be 
questions about its role. 

Regulation needs to be fair 
and to be seen to be fair. It 
also needs to be administered 
with the maximum speed and 
the minimum cost commen- 
surate with acheiving that 
end, qualities not always 
associated with Government 
departments. 
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Across 

1 Those In authority getting 
highest salary? pi) 

5 Stage is having to 
accommodate hostess © 

9 Player allowed in asafokerin 
the pack? (4,4) 

10 There’ssome bone bi front 
bttsofffltet, butcher's laddie! (6) 

12 Heaps — what the creep 
gives to teacher, might you 
say? © 

13J2 On the loose, an alpaca 
relaxed In London buflrfino 


m 

14 Ideals pastor set out in a 
reflgious epic (8.4) 

18 A way of coping in the Latin 
lesson (5.7) 

21 Tissues with which English 
writer absorbs bit of orange? (9) 

23 Sort of blue mist beginning to 
Eft round ok! city (5) 

24 Flowering plants shoot up 
within island (6) 

2 5 Poison gets one number on 

the outside — in one goes to 

bed® 


28 Unreciprocated love always 

keeping fresh (3-3) 

27 Unappreciative types like 

logs7(B) 

Down 


1 Hit naE to hold hard bit of 
wood (6) 

2 See 13 

3 Cars whisk around — tricky 
tornon-motorised vehicles ( 0 ) 

4 A spa's air — all right possibly 
asa tonic ( 12 ) 

6 Shrub in USA In which a 

maiden’s hidden (5) 

7 Court King may get protected 
by boy soldiers (8) 

' 8 A material for edging 
paintings not fixed at table 
02.5) 

11 Little man upset over what 
modem women want? 
Thoughtfulness needed ( 12 ) 

15 Try what succeeds for ever 
with the audience (9) 

16 Skin disease is a devfl.the 
thing upsettlngly to puncture 
.self-esteem (8) 

17 Hablt-formlng but carbon- 
free substance with E 
number? (8) 

19 Lover with project to hide 
deception (6) 

20 Plam growing to 40 feet? That 

sounds worthy of regard (6) 

29 Yen to tuck into bird 
overcomina a mammal (5) 
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Solution tomorrow 


® Stuck? Than caB our solutions If 
on 0801 338 238. Cafe cost 50p 
par minute at aB tfrnes. Service sup- 
pied by ATS 
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